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It has the accumulated 
improvements of our r 

74 years of boot-making 

—the “U.S.” Boot : 
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A whole line of rubber footwear for farmers — 
including the newest types, the “U.S.” Walrus and 
the “U.S.” Bootee 


VERY year a step forward with some added improve- 
ment—a better last, a reinforced heel or an improved 
process of “‘curing’’ the rubber—until today here it is 

with the accumulated improvements of 74 years—the UV. S. 
Boot. Look it over! 
It is trim, well shaped—the sure mark of skilled craftsman- 
ship. It fits snugly and gives maximum comfort—for it is made 
on most carefully designed lasts. It is long-wearing because it Fs Ee Wha sn 
> . “ the wear is hardest. Made in all on ; 
is reinforced where the wear is hardest. canteen Carin ted 
Reinforced where the wear is hardest ee 
harv 


1, The Sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest rubber. 
2. Back of the Heel—Every step you take puts a strain on the sities 
seam in back. At this point every U. S. Boot is reinforced : 
with ten thicknesses. “tag 
3. The Toe—Has three heavy layers, a special toe-cap, and 
an extra sheet of highest quality rubber on the outside. i ¢ 


4. The “bend” in front—A boot has no lacing in front to 
‘“‘sive” as you walk. Every step you take, the rubber bends “om 
and buckles. Six heavy thicknesses give long wear to U. S. ag 
Boots at this point. yur 

e spor 

TheU.S. Bootis built layer by layer carefully and skilfully, then yer 
by our Patent Pressure process is welded into one solid piece. “ 
Wear, comfort, appearance —it has them all. That’s why d 

U. S. Boots are worn by farmers everywhere. 

The U. S. Boot is just one type in a complete line of 
rubber footwear to meet every need upon the farm. 
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THE COUNTY SHIPPING ASSOCIATION 


OWN in Lueas county, Iowa, they handled last 
D ar a total of $500,000 worth of live stock 
thru codperative shipping associations. From a 
standing start in the fall of 1919, the shipping asso- 
ciati work has progressed until all but one town 
in the county have associations. 

The reason for the success of the work in Lucas 
county lies in two things. One is the fact that the 
es of the farmers have been centralized thru 


actly 

a county-wide shipping association which has direct- 
ed t activities of an organization in the small 
towns. The other reason is that the farmers were 
ready for a change. Dissatisfaction with the prac- 
tice f the local buyers was a chronic condition 
among the hog raisers of the county. 

Ira W. Brown, a farmer who handles 380 acres of 
Lucas county land, and ships out about a carload 
of hogs a year, gave very fervent testimony on this 
point. 


ce we have used the coédperative shipping 
ssociation,” he said, ““‘we have been saving about 
in average of $1 a hundred on the hogs we have 
shipped to Chicago. A greater saving comes in 
The local 


stuff that is a little below top grade. 
buyer made a practice of docking us very heavily 
on he that were a little over or under weight, and 


especially on stags and sows. 
“To the men who shipped in carload lots, this did 


not make much difference, of course. 
They shipped direct to the commission 
men at Chicago, and were not troubled 
by difficulties with the local buyer. 
But » smaller farmer, like myself, 
who compelled to ship in lots of 
twenty or thirty at a time, the codp- 
erative shipping idea has meant a 
good many dollars and a great in- 
crease in satisfaction.” 


It was only a year ago last June 
that the first meeting was held for 





the purpose of organizing a coopera- 
tive live stock shipping association in 
Lucas county. The county agent, H. 
F. McCollough, called the meeting, 
and eighteen farmers found time to 
C( At this time a temporary or- 
ganization was formed and officers 
elected 

On account of the slight interest 


taken in the matter, however, and also 
on account of the pressure of farm 
work harvest time, it was decided 
to postpone the actual opening of the 
cooperative shipping work until after 
har The time intervening, how- 
ever, was well spent in discussing the 
movement among the farmers of the 
county and working up sentiment in 


favor of it. 
On October 12th, the first shipment 


was made from Chariton. This first 
shipment very fortunately struck an 
up market, and made for the shippers an aver- 


age of $3 a hundred better than the locay buy- 
ers had offered them. One dollar of this was 
Unquestionably due to the saving made by the 


reduction of the buyer’s margin, but the other $2 
Was due to a rise in the hog market, for which, of 
cou the shipping association was in no way re- 
Sponsible. It was, however, particularly fortunate 
at the time, for it gave the shipping movement a 
prest which helped it in its later work. 

F Aton, a stockman who farms 320 acres 
hort t of Chariton, and who has acted as man- 
association since the start, 


ager + 


the Chariton 


§ t it was not a difficult matter to get the 
far of the district working together on the co- 
Ope ve shipping plan. 


of our farmers were pretty sore at the old 


cr of local buyers,” he said. “Their practice of 
excessive docking had ruined them in the eyes of 
m¢ our hog raisers. We certainly had here the 
bas equirement for a successful codperative ven- 
ture at is, a crying evil that demanded correc- 
tion This fact, taken in connection with the good 
i we had in starting our marketing on an up 
arkKet, 


gave us a good start.” 
The expense of the shipping association has been 


a, trifle higher than in some other counties. The 
manager gets one per cent of the selling price for 
his services, and one-half of one per cent is held 
out for insurance and the building up of a reserve 
fund. It is the intention to build up the reserve 
fund until enough money is on hand to take care 
of the loss of one entire car in case an accident of 
that sort should happen. After this point is reached, 
it is planned to reduce the amount taken out for 
the association to one-fourth of one per cent. 

On the matter of paying the manager this rather 
high rate on the shipments, the county agent, H. F. 
McCollough, has nothing but a favorable report. 

“We tried to get a manager on the basis of the 
usual allowance of ten cents per hog,” he said. “We 
found, however, that at this rate it was impossible 
to secure the type of man we would like to have. 
On this basis, too, it was evident that it would be 
necessary for the association to make special ef- 
forts in advertising the work and in soliciting ship- 
ments from the farmers. We decided therefore that 
the wise thing to do would be to hire a good man at 
a rate which would pay him a fair salary and put on 
him the responsibility of taking care of all work 
connected with the management of the association. 

For this work, they secured Mr. Aton, who had 
some years previously been a salesman in the em- 
ploy of a farm implement house. His business ex- 


” 





Co-operative Shipment of Hogs at Chariton 


perience combined with the farm point of view and 
the farm knowledge which he had gained from op- 
erating his own place, seemed to make a good com- 
bination for the job. He has in the last year suc- 
ceeded in controlling sixty per cent or more of the 
hogs shipped out of Chariton, and has built up the 
business from nothing until in the ten months clos- 
ing August Ist eighty-five carloads of live stock, 
representing $167,920 worth of live stock products, 
were shipped out of town. 

The important thing about the work in 
county, however, is not the fact that they were able 
to build up a strong shipping organization at Chari- 
ton. There are plenty of strong individual shipping 
associations over the middle-west. The unique fea- 
ture of the Lucas county work was that it was de- 
cided at once to adapt the system of organization 
to the county as a whole, and not to limit it to the 
one district. 

The original directors of the shipping association 
came from widely scattered sections of the county. 
One director, S. O. Slater, lived near the town of 
Russell. He believed that the time was ripe to 
develop a shipping association at that place. Ac- 
cordingly, the board of directors of the county met 
with some of the prominent farmers of the Russell 


Lucas 


territory, hired a manager and started the work 
there. The first shipment from Russell was made 
the first of November, and the success of this or- 
ganization can be seen in the fact that up to July 
20th shipments of live stock aggregating $150,000 
in value had been sent out from this town by the 
shipping association. 

Another director, Oda Clevenged, came from near 
Derby, and this was the next place selected for the 
starting of another association. The first shipment 
from Derby was made on November 10th, and the 
business from that town has amounted to about 
$112,000. 

In a similar way a shipping association was start- 
ed at Williamson about the same time, at Purdy a 
month later, and at Lucas just a few months ago. 
Thruout this work of development, the county board 
of directors has been able to apply the lessons 
learned in one field to the others and to work out a 
better system for the county as a whole than would 
have been possible under individual management. 

One gain of the county organization has been that 
a definite policy has been followed in the selection 
of live shipping managers. “In selecting a 
manager,” said the county agent, “we have made 
special effort to secure a man who has had a good 
deal of business experience. We prefer to select a 
man with business experience as that of 

being a farmer, for the reason that his 

7 experience is liable to be worth more 

to us than the farmer who has had no 
business experience, who has put 
most of his interest in the line of pro- 
duction rather than of marketing. We 
followed this principle here at Chari- 
ton with very good results. At the 
other towns, in almost every case, we 
have farmer who has had 
some business exeprience. As a result 
we have so far very good prog- 
ress and have had very few complaints 


stock 


well as 


selected a 


made 
manager.” 

One odd feature of the 
Lucas county is that at Lucas the 
former local stock buyer was employed 
as the manager for the live stock ship- 
ping This local buyer 
apparently was in the habit of violat- 


as to the 
situation in 


association 


ing the ethics of his profession by 
paying the farmer always what his 
stock was worth. The confidence of 
the farmers of the district was such in 
this man that they decided that he 
would make the best possible man- 


ager for the association. 

The county organization so far has 
been rather a loose The rapid 
growth of the various shipping asso- 
ciations has made it necessary for the 
board of directors that was elected .at 
the meeting almost a year ago, to go 
faster in organization than had been 
anticipated. -.At the annual meeting, which will 
soon take place, it is quite probable that the county 
will be districted and one director from each dis- 
trict elected by the members of the shipping as- 
sociations. 

So far, the influence of the county association has 
been felt largely in the work of organization. Ex- 
cept for a monthly report which each local manager 
is supposed to send in to the board of directors, 
there is no check on the work of the local asso- 
ciations. This condition is possibly due to the fact 
that the work has grown than the arrange- 
ments for controlling the work of the organization. 

The principal work which the county organization 
of Lucas county has done, aside from the job of 
organizing associations in the different towns, has 
been to investigate marketing conditions at Chicago 
and at other points. The county association has 
checked up on the treatment given the various as- 
sociations by commission firms, and has been able 
to secure somewhat better treatment for the asso- 
ciaticons in this field. A committee representing 
the county has also interviewed the managers of 
some of the Iowa packing plants, with the idea of 
securing a closer market. 

The progress of the live (Concluded on page 2568) 


one. 
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Influencing Production and Prices 
]¥ I'l’ can not be stopped in any other way, 

congress should enact a law imposing very 
severe penaltics upon any government official 
who undertakes to influence cither crop pro- 
duction or The business of the 
government employe should be purely admin- 
been the victims of 
While we 
perhaps some justification, 


crop price S. 


istrative. Farmers have 
government exploitation. 
war, there 


but now that war,is at an end, this whole busi- 


were at 
Was 
ness should bx stopped. Government employes 
do not urge clothing manufacturers to produce 
more clothing, or automobile manufacturers to 
ears, or machinery manufactur- 
They gather 


produce more 
ers to produce more machinery. 
and publish statistical information concerning 
all of these activities, and allow the people who 
are in them to follow their own judgment. ‘The 
same policy should be followed as to agricul- 
tural production. 

And especially should government officials 
be forbidden to put out any statement calcu- 
lated to influence agricultural prices. Such 
statements are pernicious in the extreme. They 
give opportunities to speculators to reap un- 
earned profits. 

There are too many people in public office 
who seem to think they ought to exercise some 
sort of guidance or guardianship over the 
farmer. 





The Farmer and Strikes 

HE daily papers have had a great time 
during the past two weeks talking about 
farmers’ “strikes.” Such talk is very mislead- 
ing. ‘The farmers are not organized in such a 
way as to act collectively in holding grain or 
live stock off the market. There is a small 
group of wheat growers in the southwest who 
are urging farmers there to hold their wheat 
for $3: but they have no way of enforcing 
this. 
growers to hold their wheat for a time and this 
should be helpful, for wheat is selling too low. 
The talk of any organized movement among 
Iowa farmers to withhold crops from market 
is very misleading. There is no such 
ment. Mr. Cunningham, secretary of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, gave an interview in one of the 
papers, m which he spoke of farm crops selling 
below the cost of production, and expressed the 
hope that Iowa farmers would refrain from 
Mumping their crops on the market. This was 
heralded as a call to a strike. Mr. Hougas, of 
the Farmers’ Union, endorses what Mr. Cun- 
ningham says. Advice of this sort from offi- 
cers of farm help check 
wholesale marketing, and therefore may have 


They do, however, encourage wheat 


move- 


organizations will 
some effect on prices. 

With all grains selling below the actual cost 
of production, every farmer who can possibly 
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do so is going to hold his grain, in the hope 
that later in the winter conditions will change 
and enable him to get out with less loss. He 
needs no urging to do this. He would do it 
anyhow, just as any other man would do it un- 
der like circumstances. 





Credit for Farmers 

N ANOTHER page we are reproducing a 

cartoon by Darling, which tells at a glance 
what we have been trying to say at different 
times for six months past, namely, that our 
financial institutions are going to extend 
credit for holding our surplus crops, and that 
this credit will be extended either to the farm- 
ers who grew them, to enable them to hold 
them on their own farms, or to the millers, 
terminal elevator men, speculators and others 
to hold them somewhere else. If the farmers 
are squeezed thru the contraction of credit, it 
means that the crops will be dumped on the 
market and prices, which are already very 
much below the cost of production, will go 
still lower. 

A few months ago we spoke of the attitude 
of a prominent Chicago banker, who said that 
he had refused a line of credit to some west- 
ern wool growers hold their 
wool. Last week we received a letter from an 
eastern friend, from which we quote as follows: 

I took lunch yesterday with a director in one of 
the largest eastern banks. Among other things the 
conversation touched on the present financial situa- 
tion. He said he had had a visit from a North Da- 
kota banker who came to renew his paper, and that 
he had renewed it for sixty days, but that after 
election his bank proposed to call in farm paper 
and see to it that wheat and other commodities 
came down to where they belong. He added that 
the farmer needed to be shown his place once more 
almost as badly as did labor. 

The attitude of this New York banker is 
typical of the attitude of many other bankers 
in the ¢ast and of some in the larger cities of 
the west. For example, two Des Moines bank- 
ers have recently been quoted as saying that 
they did not propose to loan any money to 
farmers to enable them to hold their crops. 
Presumably, however, these bankers are loan- 
ing money to the people who are buying the 
farmer’s crops. 

This sort of thing is going to make trouble. 
The farmers are not yet organized sufficiently 
to do the obvious thing; but they are getting 
stronger right along, and after a time they 
will learn how to employ competent men and 
set up business and financial organizations 
which can handle such situations. It is a great 
mistake for the large bankers to assume the 
right to control the movement and prices of 
farm crops thru manipulation of credits. They 
may succeed in this policy for a time, but the 
greater their success the more quickly the reck- 
oning will come and the more severe it will be. 


who wanted to 


The Excess Profits Tax 

WE NOTICE that an occasional farmers’ 

organization passes resolutions favoring 
the retention of the excess profits tax. They 
seem to think that this is a tax which punishes 
the profiteers. We suggest that they look into 
the matter further before committing them- 
selves. 

The fact is that the excess profits tax was 
pot originally designed as a revenue measure. 
It was intended to equalize profits between con- 
cerns which could produce at a low cost and 
concerns which must incur a high cost. Wm. 
A. Colver, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
puts it very clearly as follows: 

During the war it was necessary for the govern- 
ment.to take for war purposes vast quantities of 
commodities of all sorts; of food, fuel, clothing, 
steel, copper, building material, etc. So it came 
about that in order to avert an utter dislocation of 
prices and of values, the government had to fix 
prices on such commodities as were needed in large 
volume. It was found that the cost of production of 


any given thing varied widely as between various 
mills and factories or mines. There was high cost 
production and there was low cost production and 
a single price fixed high enough to produce the neeg. 
ed supply from the highest cost mine or mil! op 
factory was a price that would produce inordinate 
undue and unheard-of profit to the low cost pro. 
ducer. So it was that the excess profits tax wag 
devised solely as an equalizer, so that the undue 
profits of the low cost producer might be taken 
back into the public treasury. That was a war-time 
measure. It was not a revenue measure. 


We think Mr. Colver’s statement is correct, 
It is generally agreed by men who have studiej 
the matter that the excess profits tax under 
peace conditions is unwise and adds very much 
to the general cost of living. It is finally paid 
not by the concerns which are making large 
profits but by the consumers generally who 
can least afford to pay it. 





Farmers and Ocean Shipping 
"THE agricultural interests ought to have q 

member on the United States Shipping 
Board. Ocean shipping is going to be a mat- 
ter of more and more importance to farmers, 
The rates on ocean shipping have a decided in- 
fluence on the prices of farm products, both 
our own which are exported and those which 
come in competition with us. The government 
should exercise its right to control ocean ship- 
ping rates, because they are in a very real 
sense competitive with rail rates on agricul 
tural products. 





Holding Crops 

A NORTH DAKOTA banker recently pub 

lished an article to prove that it does not 
pay farmers to hold their wheat. He prints 
statistics of past years, from which he con- 
cludes that farmers should sell their crops as 
soon as they are ready for market. His sta- 
tistics are grossly incorrect. If they were cor- 
rect, we would like to ask him to give us the 
names of those philanthropists who buy the 
farmer’s wheat from the threshing machine and 
hold it at such a loss. We should like to do 
them honor. 





HE New York Times editorially endorses 

the policy of restricting credit in such a 
way as to force the surplus on the market. It 
suggests that it is the function of the banks to 
fix prices which will move the goods; and that 
when we have a surplus the quicker it is 
dumped on the market and gotten rid of, the 
better. 

There is, of course, some force in this argu- 
ment; but the farmer is at a great disad- 
vantage when pursuing a policy of this kind. 
The manufacturer who has overproduced and 
who is compelled to market his surplus at 
prices below the cost of production—if that 
happens—very promptly cuts down his pro- 
duction, with the expectation of making 
enough the next year to make good the loss he 
has suffered. The farmer does not do this; 
at least, he has not so far. He has gone right 
ahead producing up to the limit the next year. 
Short crops have not been caused by the 
farmer intentionally decreasing production, 
but instead by unfavorable weather conditions. 





HOSE farmers who had a chance to sell 

their corn for $1.75 and refused to do tt 
on the theory that they would get $2 for it 
may find some consolation in the thought that 
following the Civil war many good farmers 
made the same mistake and paid the same pet 
alty. About every so often, probably when he 
thought we needed a reminder of that sort 
“Uncle Henry” used to tell us of his barley 
experience. He had grown a good crop of 
barley on his farm in Scott county, Iowa He 
was offered $1.98 a bushel for it, but r fused 
because “it was too much bother to figur: odd 
cents,” so he held it for two dollars. Some 
months later he soid it for about a dollar. 
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Fighting the Price Drop 

“HE farmers of the nation are thoroly; 

stirred up over the tremendous drop in the 
prices of their crops. Meetings are being 
held; conferences are called; committees are 
sent here and there; protests are being made 
in the papers; farmers are urged to hold their 
crops off the market. Everybody who has a 
yeal interest in agriculture is casting about to 
find some way to stop the ruinous decline in 
prices, but no one seems to know just how to 
do it. The farmers of the southwest have an- 
nounced their determination te hold their wheat 
off the market until it sells for $3. If most 
of them do this, the price should go up, because 
there is not a great over-supply of wheat. The 
same tactics with corn do not offer as much 
hope, because we have a large surplus of corn, 
practically all of which must be consumed at 
home . 

It is the same old story. We wait until 
highly unfavorable conditions develop and 
then try to cure them by conferences and com- 
plaints which do mighty little good. The trou- 
ble is that no one representing the farmers has 
a thoro understanding of the forces which are 
hitting them or how to combat these forces. 
For many days after the Big Bertha shells 
began to drop on Paris, the allied armies did 
not know where they were coming from. It took 
them some time to discover that they were 
being fired by guns located eighty miles away. 
The farmers of the country did not have full 
knowledge of the preparations being made to 
smash farm prices. They should have known, 
but they didn’t, and now that the smash has 
come, no one knows just what can be done to 


meet it. 

Years ago, Wallaces’ Farmer pointed out 
the helplessness of the farmer in the matter of 
prices for his products, We suggested that 
the reason was that he did not understand the 
price-making forces. He went along produc- 
ing up to the limit every year without inquir- 
ing into the probable demand or the prices he 
We suggested that the farmers 
should organize and raise a lot of money and 
hire expert men to study into this whole matter 
of prices from the farmer’s interest—to do for 
the farmer what he could not do for himself. 
We suggested that enough money should be 
we called it a farm- 


wou | get. 


raised to found a school 
ers’ university for want of a better name—at 
which men could be trained to represent the 
farmers of the country. 

Then the Farm Bureau in its present form 
came to life. It found a way to raise large 
sums of money. We suggested that its very 
first task was to take some of this money and 
hire expert economists and statisticians to work 
on behalf of the farmer—men who were com- 
petent to look into supply and demand condi- 
tions the world over, business conditions, rates 
of exchange, credits, trade relations with oth- 
er countries, and everything else which influ- 
ences prices. We pointed out the danger the 
farmers were in during the reconstruction peri- 
od, and insisted that they should know what 
Was going on in government and financial cir- 
cles and should have trained men at work 
keep ng them posted. 

If this had been done, we would know better 
how to meet the present situation. If this had 
been done, very possibly the present situation 
would not have developed or would not have 
become so serious, because farmers would have 
been warned and would have had competent 
But it was not done and has 
Consequently farm com- 


men on guard. 
not t 
mittees 


been done. 
can not represent farm interest intelli- 
gently when they appear before highly trained 
business men. They do not have the knowl- 
edge. They do not know the big game. They 
have not been trained for the job. They are 
going up against forces which they do not un- 
derstand and can not measure. They can not 





advise intelligently. They can call conferences, 
express opinions, appoint committees, pass res- 
olutions and issue statements which get tem- 
porary notice; but all of this fails to get at the 
heart of the matter. After a time the excite- 
ment dies down and we go on just as we did 
before. 

The notion that farmers can have anything 
to say about prices of farm products until they 
have first gotten a real understanding of the 
forces which make prices is an irridescent 
dream. And they can not get such an under- 
standing except in the way we have pointed 
out so many times—by setting trained men 
at work for them and accumulating basic in- 
formation. <A big gun is a formidable weapon ; 
but unless you have shells to shoot in it, it can 
not do nearly as much damage as an energetic 
colored man with a razor. Mark Twain once 
said something to the effect that he admired a 
rooster for two things, first, because of his 
crow, and, second, because he had spurs to 
back up the crow with. 

A big farmers’ organization is very neces- 
sary. It might be compared to the Big Bertha 
cannon; but it can not do the business for 
which it was created unless it has ammunition 
to shoot, and it can not get this ammunition 
except thru painstaking effort by men who 
know how to make it and who are hired for that 
special purpose. 





The League of Nations and 
Low Prices 


ALTHO the United States has not yet en- 

tered the League of Nations, it appears 
that the farmers of the United States are al- 
ready seriously affected by the financial poli- 
cies of the league. It is stated by the First 
Federal Banking Association, of 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, that the League of 
Nations has adopted a world policy of defla- 
tion. To quote: 

“England is officially forcing up the cost of 
credits and financing, and this is apparently 
a general policy advocated under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Under authority of 
the league, a propaganda of international de- 
flation has been launched in the form of some 
notably interesting and important studies of 
the subject by the most eminent economists of 
Europe. . The league seems to be al- 
ready committed to the policy of drastic credit 
restriction thru existing central banking insti- 
tutions.” 

This cold-blooded analysis by an export 
banking house is made without intention of 
creating a prejudice of any kind. This bank- 
ing house apparently has no conception of the 
fact that the deflation policy adopted by the 
League of Nations, apparently in co-operation 
with the Federal Reserve Banks of the United 
States, has already cost the American farmer 
a total of over $3,000,000,000, or an average 
of about $500 per farmer. 

American farmers may very well consider 
the extent to which certain international bank- 
ers are to control the policy of the League of 
Nations. Are bankers who are especially con- 
cerned with the prosperity of New York, Lon- 
don and Paris to be allowed to determine just 
when we shall have tight money and falling 
prices and when we shall have easy money and 
rising prices? Are these men 
manding intelligence that they can be entrusted 
with such power? 

Personally, we believe in sort of a 
League of Nations, altho we very much fear 
that the agricultural interests of the United 
States will be without representation. One of 
the big objects of New York City, London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Paris, Brussells and 
Amsterdam is to buy food, cotton and wool 
cheaply, without regard to the country of ori- 
gin or to the conditions under which these prod- 


of such com- 


some 


ucts are produced. On the economic coutitil 
of the League of Nations will be sitting econo- 
mists from the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States who see things in much the same way as 
the economists of England, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium and Germany. These men will often- 
times be almost criminally short-sighted so far 
as the fundamental prosperity of civilization is 
concerned, simply because they are not ac- 
quainted with agricultural conditions. Corn 
belt farmers owe it to civilization as well as to 
themselves that they require effective agricul- 
tural representation on the economic council 
of the League of Nations. 





Cotton Prices 

HE governor of Louisiana recently issued 

an appeal to the cotton ginners of the south 
to close down their gins for at least thirty days, 
He said: 

The one great agricultural crop in which the south 
has almost a monopoly is cotton. With the help of 
short crops in sections and the certainty that the 
world urgently needs cotton, it is almost criminal 
to force this crop on the market at prices far below 
actual cost, bringing ruin to farmers and thereby 
ultimate disaster to the spinners and actual suffer- 
ing to those needing cotton goods. I deem it neces- 
sary to issue this appeal in the interest of the pub- 
lic welfare. 

He telegraphed this appeal to the governors 
of the cotton growing states. 

The cotton fortunate in that 
they seem to have their public men with them 
in their effort to get 
More than this, they have the sym- 


grow ers are 


a fair price for their 
cotton. 
pathy of their bankers and business men gen- 
erally. The main reason for this is that cotton 
is the crop upon which the prosperity of the 
south depends. All classes of southern people, 
therefore, feel keenly the need of getting a fair 
price for cotton, and they work together. 

In the north, governors and public officers 
do not worry greatly about what the farmers 


We do not recall that 


many of them have ever thought it necessary 


get for their products. 


to issue appeals to the people on behalf of the 
farmers, even when cattle feeders were losing 
fifty to seventy-five dollars per head on their 
cattle and hog feeders were losing five dollars 
per hundredweight on their hogs, or even now, 
when corn and oats are selling so far below the 
Neither do we notice that 
the daily papers in the corn belt express much 
concern over ruinously low farm prices. Most 
of them seem to think the farmer needs little 
Occa- 
sionally here and there is an exception. Per- 
haps it will take a dose of real hard times all 
along the line to make the people of the corn 
belt see that their prosperity is dependent upon 
the prosperity of the farmer, and that it is a 
bad thing for the business man, the profession- 
al man and everybody else when the farmer 
must sell his products for less than the cost of 
production. 


cost of production. 


sympathy, no matter what his losses. 


Corn and Wheat Prices 

N OUR issue of May 14, 1920, we answered the 

inquiry of an Ohio subscriber who asked us 
whether to hold his wheat or sell it for $2.85 per 
bushel. We advised him to sell. 

In our issue of May 21, 1920, we said: “If finan- 
cial depression comes any time during the next year 
we rather expect grain values to suffer more severe- 
ly than live stock values.” 

In our issue of July 2, said: “Corn 
prices are more likely to decline severely than the 
prices of any other of our staple food products. 
About the only thing which can prevent such a de- 
cline is a short 1920 crop. There is still a consider- 
able quantity of 1919 corn on hand, and if prices 
begin to decline suddenly in August or September, 
the chances are that this corn will be put very 
rapidly on the market, and thus cause even further 
breaks.” 

In our issue of July 16, 1920, we said: “We ad- 
vise those of our readers who have much old corn 
on hand to dispose of most of it, for the chances are 
that there will be a very decided drop in prices 
this fall.” 


1920, we 
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THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


MOST complete study of the world wheat situa- 
tion has been made by E. G. Montgomery, of 
the United States Bureau of Markets, early in Octo- 
ber of this year. The outstanding feature of this 


this year enough wheat to go around, providing 
Europe is willing to continue the same economies 
this coming year that she practiced last year. 

Is there much chance of the farmers of the United 
States getting a price of $3 for their wheat by judi- 
cious holding? It is unquestionably possible to send 


the price up to $3 a bushel within two or three 
months if the farmers generally hold their wheat— 
which they won’t. As to whether or not they can 
hold the price there long enough to unload their 
surplus is another proposition. The consumer may 
have something to say about it. He may pref; to 
eat more corn bread and potatoes. The 





study is that while there is a world shortage of a 
little over 100,000,000 bushels, based on normal pre 
war consumption, yet on the basis of the 

small consumption of wheat last year 

over in Europe, there is a surplus of 


about 150,000,000 bushels. If the farm- 
ers in the United States, Canada and 
the Argentine, thru determined effort 
in holding, send the price of wheat up 
unduly, there is a chance that Europe 
again during the coming year will curtail 
consumption as she did in 1919 and leave 
a surplus of 100,000,000 bushels or so in 
Canada, the United States or Argentina. 

Mr. Montgomery states that large sec- 
tions of Europe are still making from 10 
to 20 per cent more flour out of a bushel 
of wheat than. we are in the United 
States Also there has doubtless been 
considerable substitution in many parts 
of Europe of corn, barley, potatoes, etc., 
for flour. If Europe could afford it, she 
doubtless would buy fully 650,000,000 
bushels of wheat from the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia gut 
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big corn and potato crops this year may 
ultimately prove to be decidedly bea: sh 
factors so far as wheat is concerned 

If farmers earnestly set about an or. 
ganized holding movement, they should 
honestly consider several things. In the 
first place, if the rent of land is put into 
a fair figure this year, the cost of pro. 
ducing wheat on a Chicago basis is not 
over $2.30 a bushel on an average. In the 
second place it is doubtful if farmers by 
a holding movement can unload al! their 
surplus wheat at a price much above 
$2.30 a bushel at Chicago, unless some. 
thing unusual comes up. In the third 
place, unusually cold weather this winter 
when the wheat is uncovered may sud- 
denly create a sentiment that will send 
wheat to $3, altogether independently of 
a holding movement by the farmer In 
the fourth place, the 1921 crop in Argen- 
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a tina and Australia may have a decided 








since she can not afford it, and since she 
can get along without it in a pinch, the 
chances are that Europe will hold her 
imports down the coming year to right 
around 500,000,000 bushels. Of these 
500,000,000 bushels the United States will 
probably supply around 200,000,000; Can- 
ada, 180,000,000: Argentina, 90,000,000, 
and Australia, 30,000,000. 

Europe is in almost absolute need of 
at least a part of the 200,000,000 bushels 
which the United States has to spare. 
It is claimed by grain men who ought to 
know that Europe has already bought 
from the United States all the wheat 
which we can spare. In fact, some of the 
grain men say that Europe has already 
contracted for more wheat than we can 
spare, and that it will be necessary for 
us to import considerable wheat from 
Canada. In any case, however, the argu- 
ment finally gets back to the fundamen- 
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tal proposition that we have in the world 
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effect on the market in December and 
January. If farmers really are deter. 
mined on an organized holding move. 
ment, they should start with a limited 
and fair objective, say $2.30 a bushel at 
Chicago. If they send no wheat to mar 
ket until the price gets this high, and if 
they promptly shut off supplies when 
ever tne price drops below again, they 
may be able to clean up all the surplus 
and not have any huge carry-over act- 
ing as a weight to crush down the price 
of the 1921 crop. 

New things are, of course, coming up 
right along, but at the present time 
it would seem that a price of $2.30 a 
bushel at Chicago during December and 
January would be a very fair price for 
wheat and one possible of realization 
provided the holding movement is suf: 
ficiently widespread and is managed with 
a fair degree of intelligence. As to this, 
we express no opinion. 














Wildwood Prince and Chester White Type 


HE progress of any breed toward a desired ideal 

of type is measured by the readiness of the 
breeders to see opportunities and the skill with 
which they use them. For instance, the evolution 
of Chester White type into the big type of today 
has been made possible by breeders who have rec- 
ognized the merits of boars of the new order and 
been skillful enough to breed the size and bone of 
these individuals into the rank and file of the 
breed. 

Wildwood Prince is a good example of a boar of 
the type-making sort. The biggest hog of his breed 
in his day, he has left his mark visibly on the mod- 
ern Chester White hog. Like many epoch-making in- 
dividuals, he was not the product of any careful 
breeding plan. He stood head and shoulders above 
his sire and dam and above his litter mates. The 
wit of the hog breeder in his case was employed 
only- in recognizing his merit and in using him in- 
telligently. 

Wildwood Prince was farrowed the property of 
J. H. Stuart, of Clay county, Iowa. He 
was one of two good boar pigs in a lit- 
ter following Lady White and by On- 
ward. Howard Vaughn saw the pigs 
and liked their sire for his length and 
depth of body. The dam of Wildwood 
Prince is described as a 600-pound sow 
with extra good feet and legs, besides 
being of great length and good depth 
of body She was a good suckler and 
raised her pigs well. Mr. Vaughn did 
not buy the choice of the two pigs, 
but took an option for $50, and went 
back home to think and to talk the 


matter over with his father This 
occurred in the fall or late summer 
of 1911. 

Mr. Vaughn states that he liked 
the pig very much, but that he had a 
hard time to convince his customers 
that he was really a valuable pig. 


From Vaughn & Son, Wildwood Prince 


By J. J. NEWLIN 


went to the W. T. Barr herd, in Story county, Iowa, 
and Mr. Barr fitted him and showed him in 1911 
for grand champion honors at the Iowa State Fair, 
where he weighed 1,110 pounds. From the fair he 
went to B. M. Boyer’s herd, in Lee county. Boyer 
seemed to use him more consistently than any of 
the other breeders. The show record that he held 
at this time helped in creating a demand. 

In 1917, Mr. Boyer sold him to J. C. Price, of 
Linn county, Iowa, who was able to get some good 
litters by the old boar even at that age. He lived 
for Mr. Price till January, 1919. 

He was the biggest boar of the breed in his time, 
and his get are still to be seen here and there, but 
it seems that the grandsons and granddaughters 
are the most potent factors for breed improvement. 

Wildwood Prince seemed to be one of those ani- 
mals which “just happen,’ along with the rest of 
the variations that come to the breeder in pure- 
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WILDWOOD PRINCE 


bred live stock The pigs which have foliowed 
after the type of their big ancestor have been 
crossed together and the type fixed. The others 
have been permitted to drop out of the breeding 
operations. 

A discussion with another man who used him 
considerably proved interesting. He says that Wild 
wood Prince did best when he had some of the big- 
ger type sows to aid him in fixing the type. All 
the Chester White men know the Sweepstake and 
the Jumbo blood as being larger than some of the 
other strains of that breed of their day. When he 
was crosed on sows with this blood, Wildwood 
Prince produced a marked advance in size of thé 
pigs. 

According to the law that Mendel laid down, some 
of the pigs and some of the grandsons from the old 
boar should breed true to type and some of them 
should not. Such seems to have been the case. In 
fact, some of his get are breeding true to type and 
are still alive, and some of them proved disappoint 
ments to their owners and have gone 
to market. 

The principle that is being and has 
been used to fix the type represented 
in Wildwood Prince is the most valt 
able part of the whole story. The type 
has been selected with more than ord: 
nary care for the past few years. Any 
pigs that did not measure up to a fairly 
good standard of size have dropped into 
oblivion. Those that did give some ev 
dence of individuality and size were 
given a chance. Some of them have 
done better than others. Some sons 
an¢ some grandsons have proved more 
prepotent than others that looked just 
as good or better. When the sow has 
had more than an ordinary amount of 
the big type blood to draw from, the 
pigs have shown an increased 
tendency to be bigger and more pre 
potent. 
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s young man is already trying to take 
Dad’s place. 








This poultryman is beginning young in the business of poultry feeding. 




















Rivals of the squirrels. Merlyn Brown of Sherman county, Kansas, 


earning to run the tractor. 








Spotted Polands are the choice of these young hog breeders. 
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d and Mildred Willeford of Bond county, Illinois, believe in co-operation. Girls in Mli 











inois seem to like lambs. This is Annie and Hazel Kirk of Pike county. 
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ALIFORNIA farmer themselves 
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Farmers Control Prices of Their 


By HERMAN STEEN 


right 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, I 


Products 


in a recent issue, is of very direct aig 
in this matter, because it guarantees 
each grower the average pric 





»™“ largely determine the p1 
Swhich their products sell, in 
letting somebody else do that job. Thi 


‘ 


is one of the most conspicuous feature 
of coéperation in California, and is the 
f obvious result of the organizat 
coéperative associations large enough 
to dominate the industries whose prod- 
Sucts they handle. The reader will un 
derstand that individual farmers do not 
rs 


f control the prices of their own prod 





ucts, but that the farmers in each ir 


by the association. 


entire season. 


Two general methods ot arriving at prices are followed by 
Pacific Coast co-operative organizations. 
m oO! or less than naming a schedule of prices for products controlled 
The other depends primarily upon wide and 
efficient distribution of products as nearly as possible thruout the 
The producer’s association dominates the market 
in either case, while speculators are relegated to the background. 


One is nothing more 


ceived for his crop—no less and no 
more— and there is no inducement 
for a man to try to hit the high mar 

The citrus organization has its own 
representatives in every large « n 
the United States, and every bit 
formation they gather about n ; 
is sent back to the central offi n 
Los Angeles. Close touch is kept on 
the volume of oranges and | 








dustry join together and act as a unit 

The individual grower has very little to say 
the price for his products; he does have a voice in 
selecting the board of directors of his association 
and this board acts for all the membe! 

Two general methods of arriving at price 
followed by the Pacific coast coéperative organiza 
tions. The first is that used by the prune and apri- 
cot, almond, raisin and other associations, and is 
nothing more nor less than naming a schedule of 
prices for the products. This schedule usually pre- 
'vails for an entire season or year, but may be 
changed at any time by the responsible heads of 
the organization. The other method is that used by 
the citrus and egg associations It depends pri- 
marily upon wide and efficient distribution of prod- 
S ucts, and upon their distribution as evenly as pos 
sible thruout the entire marketing season. These 
organizations do not fix a schedule of prices, but 
accept those prevailing when their products reach 
the market 
by even, efficient distribution and by withholding 
shipments in extreme cases, rather than by fixing 
prices. 

Coéperative leaders on the Pacific coast are di- 
vided into two camps over the relative merits of 
the two methods. Advocates of the first plan assert 
that every producer has the right to name the price 
which he will take, and that the plan of price fixing 
by the association is the most feasible and practical 
method of achieving that result. Advocates of the 
second plan say that they do not believe in price 
fixing, and that prices on all products should be 
“determined by supply and demand.” It seems to 
f me, however, that the difference between the two 
methods is mostly on the surface, and that they 
echieve the same general result. This opinion is 
shared by the members of the committee from the 
mid-west Farm Bureau federations which visited 
the California organization in August. The impor 
tant thing to remember is that California farmers 
largely determine the prices of their products. The 
association dominates the market in each case and 
the speculators are relegated to the background 
The officers of the prune and apricot, almond and 
raisin associations make no pretense of concealing 
the fact that their organizations fix a scale of prices 
On the contrary, the board of directors of each of 
these three organizations have one meeting each 
year which is designated as “price-fixing day,” and 
any member may attend. Wide publicity is given to 
the meeting, both before and after, and the associa 
tions publish the schedule of prices. I mention these 
facts to point out that the California codperatives do 
not follow any dark-lantern practices 
“Certainly we fix prices,” said 
Wylie Giffin, president of the 
California Associated Raisin Com 
pany. “Why the deuce shouldn't 
we? We produce the crop and 
make it ready for market, and I'd 
like to know one good reason why 
we shouldn’t name the price we 
receive for it. But remember this 
—we don’t try to force anybody to 
buy ourraisins. We simply say, 
‘Here are our raisins, our prices 
are such-and-such. Take ‘em or 
leave ‘em.’” 

H. C. Coykendall, general man- 
ager of the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers, Inc., made sub 
stantially the same answer as did 
Giffin, and added: “Now don’t 
ever get the idea that we fix an 
arbitrary scale of prices. We get 
all the information we can about 
the size of the crop, the probable 
demand, probable competition by 
other nations and other fruits, 
and review general business con- 
ditions. We then fix a scale of 
prices for prunes and apricots 
which is our interpretation of 
what we think the world will pay 
for them. That price must not 
be too low or the speculators wil 
grab up the supply; it must not 
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Their control over prices is exercised 























































be too high 
would be poor business men if our prices were made 
too low, and would hurt ourselves more than any- 
body else if we set our prices too high. The law of 
supply and demand operates freely in the prune and 
apricot market today. It was usually manipulated 
beyond all recognition before our organization be- 
came the dominant force in that market.” 

The method followed by the prune and apricot 
growers in fixing prices is practically the same as 
that used by the raisin and almond associations. 
Various departments of the organization gather dif- 
ferent kinds of information that is deemed in ad- 
vance within one or two per cent of the total volume 
of fruit produced by members of the associations. 
It is also able to tell, tho with somewhat less accur- 
acy, how much fruit will be produced by non-mem- 
bers. By keeping in touch with the Oregon and 
Washington associations, the amount of fruit to be 
marketed from those states can be estimated in ad- 
Special representatives are maintained in 


consumers will refuse to buy. We 


vance. 
the principal prune and apricot growing districts in 
foreign countries, to report on the size of the crops 
there. When the board of directors meets to fix 
prices, it has accurate figures and information re 
garding production thruout the world. 

Manager Coykendall also brings in all of the 
contracts he has made in advance for selling prunes. 
Last year he had contracts for 110,000,000 pounds, 
or half the crop, made before the price was fixed. 
These contracts were good at the opening price 
fixed by the board of directors. The sales manager 
also brings in bits of information gathered from the 
trade. A detailed report is also brought in to show 
how much increase in consumption of prunes can 
be brought about by advertising. Other facts are 
brought before the board with regard to general 
business conditions, transportation conditions, and 
every other thing that effects the prices of prunes 

The board of directors then decides upon a scale 
of prices which is their judgment of what the prune 
crop is worth. The price is not a guess, but a con- 
clusion reached after a careful, businesslike study 
of the situation 

The citrus growers, on the other hand, fix no scale 
of prices. They depend upon other means of stabil 
izing prices. First, they avoid any glut in the mar 
ket by marketing their oranges and lemons evenly 
thruout the year—as nearly as possible one fifty 
second of the crop each week. The individual grow- 
ers are not under contract to distribute their mar 
learned to do so from force of 
habit, and the habit has been urged by the associa 
tion for twenty years. The pooling plan, described 


keting, but have 





Irrigation of an Olive Orchard in Southern California 


in every market, and shipment 

diverted accordingly, so that no city is glutte; d 
no city is ever swept bare of citrus fruit. Si of 
the fruit is sold at auction, and some in carlo 
to buyers. The sum and substance of all this ji 
the orange growers thoroly dominate the ora 
market. If prices fall too low, shipments are stopped 

so the growers’ control over the market is practi 
cally as complete as is the prune and raisin grow 
ers’ control thru out-and-out price fixing. 

The egg associations of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles operate on a slightly different basis than 
those just described. They sell eggs to wholesalers 
and retailers so long as the price remains high 


enough to suit the producers; when prices are 
too low, the association packs the eggs for sale 
at a later time or ships them to New York for 


immediate sale at a probably higher price. 

A careful analysis of the two methods of deter. 
mining prices shows that both are-vvery effective 
in the matter of stabilization. There is so little 
fluctuation in prices under either system that it is 
hardly noticeable. 

In either case, the growers thoroly dominate 
their respective markets thru the fact that they 
operate as a unit, and because a large majority 
of them are organized to act together. In either 
case the law of supply and demand operates freely 
and fully. In one case the price fixing is direct, 
and in the other it is indirect. I therefore venture 
to suggest that price fixing atfer all is simply a rela- 
tive term. 

In connection with the discussion of price fixing 
or price determination or whatever you want to 
call it, it is highly interesting to note that no co- 
operative organization in California bases its prices 
on the cost of producton. It is true that most of 
them figure out occasionally the cost of produc- 
tion of the crop which they handle, but that is as 
far as they ever permit it to go. A matter of ten 
years or so ago, it seemed to be quite the style 
in the farmers’ meetings along the Pacific coast 
to argue for cost of production plus a fair profit 
for the farm products to be sold, but that idea 
has long since been consigned to the junk heap 
Every leader of coéperative organizations in Cali 
fornia seems to be agreed in saying that it should 
remain there. 

The philosophy of Wylie Giffin in relation t 
this question very well represents the viewpoint 
of the codperative leaders of that section “We 
used to talk about securing the cost of production 
for raisins,” he said. “We found that one year cost 
of production would be two cents per pound and the 
next year four cents per pound. It was quite possible 
that when we could produce rais- 
ins for two cents we could sell 
them for four cents, and the re- 
verse would be true the next year. 
The fellow who buys raisins does 
not care what it costs to produce 
them; some years he will! pay 
double the cost of production and 
call for more, and at another time 
he won’t pay more than half the 
cost of production. We quickly 
discarded the cost-plus idea and 
fell back to the law of supply and 
demand, which is not so bad when 
the speculators are prevented 
from manipulating it. We fix the 
price, but it is determined by the 
law of supply and demand.” 

Summing up the methods of 
determining prices followed by 
California codperatives, it is well 
to remember that the law of sup 
ply and demand prevails no mat- 
ter whether prices are fixed di- 
rectly or fixed indirectly. Price 
fixing then becomes a relative 
term. Someone has to fix a price, 
and farmers are entitled to 4 
voice in deciding it. Remember 
also that the cost of production 
as the basis of prices, has been 
discarded because it has proved 
impractical 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Packer Legislation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There will be a big fight on when 
ss convenes the first of Decem- 

be fight which will touch the pock- 


etl : and stomach in America. I 
refer to senate bill No. 3944, known as 
the Kenyon-Kendrick bill. 

bill creates a federal live stock 
commission and is intended to curb 
and control the “big five’ packing 
monopoly and any others engaged in a 
1 isiness. 


Under present conditions they will 
soon dictate to us what we shall eat 
and what we shall pay for what we 


ta 

A great opportunity is before the 
American people. We _ should flood 
congress with an avalanche of peti- 
tions until the voice of the people will 
be heard and the Kenyon-Kendrick bill 
passed. Organized packers controlled 
markets will be the ruination of the 
meat industry of this country. 


HORACE S. CASE. 
Camden, Indiana. 


A Farmer’s Guess About 
Wool Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The manufacturer’s view upon the 
woo! situation, in Wallaces’ Farmer of 
September 17th, read pretty much like 
a page ad of the American Woolen 
Mills in the Chicago Tribune, Septem- 
ber 8th. 

Having taken considerable time and 
expense to grow a grade of wool that 
is in demand, but now no market, and 
read with attention all available mat- 
ter, my guess is that the woolen man- 
ufacturers, abetted by eastern dealers, 
are using considerable camouflage or 
are totally bling to the two underlying 
causes of a real and serious loss to 
wool producers. who can not sell their 
product, and less so to manufacturers 
and dealers who lose the profits of 
manufacturing and trade. These two 
fundamental causes lie at the door of 
the manufacturers themselves, and are, 
first, unreasonable and needlessly high 


rices for woolen fabrics, which pre- 
vent the people buying, and, second, 
the use of shoddy, by which virgin 
wool is crowded out of the market, and 
which also discourages the buyer of 
“pure wool” clothes. 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers alone know how much 
shoddy is used. My guess is that since 
the war made wool in unusual demand 
for the soldiers’ use and impossible to 
import, that the mills have reworked 
one pound of shoddy wool for every 
three pounds of virgin wool of United 
States production, by which a quarter 
or more of our fleece wools have been 
put out of the market. If this is not 
correct, IT would like to know the fig- 
ures 

There are millions of pounds of 
fleece wools in farmers’ pools, in the 


warehouses of dealers and speculators, 
and probably a good working supply 
held by the mills. Foreign wools also 
no doubt are piling up, awaiting the 
American market. There is uncertain- 


ty in future demands, and buying abil- 
ity of the public. This and lack of 
fasy credits, which tends to force wool 
upon a slow market, is the black sheep 
i the wool market; so the manufac- 
ture ‘ty, “over supply.” My guess 
'S that the one hundred million and 
here people in these United States need 
all of that “over supply” to keep them- 
elves warm and to be attired as an 
American ought to be. Uncertainty of 
how much the people will buy, “lack 
of demand,” say the manufacturers. 
My guess is that if the woolen manu- 


facturers will base their prices for fab- 
Nes upon a fair price for fleece wool, 
let the roofing felt makers have all the 
shod d stock, and be satisfied with a 
Moderate profit above legitimate manu- 


facturing costs, that the demand will 
keep the looms and workers busy and 
the stockholders happy. The wool man- 
ufacturers are in position to compel 
ready-made clothing makers and retail 
dealers to codperate in their effort to 
get the fleece wool to the people in the 
form they need and at a price the peo- 
ple can pay, and will most gladly. 

Here is a good chance—never better 
—for the woolen manufacturers to do 
what farmers have done thousands of 
times—sacrifice profits to be of real 
service to the public in a time of pub- 
lic need. If the American Woolen Mills 
can not or will not manufacture our 
great stores of fleece wool at a price 
that will enable the people to supply 
their needs and the producer to sell his 
wool at a just price, can the American 
Woolen Mills be said to render the pub- 
lic service they claim or merit the pub- 
lic support they ask? 

HENRY GILLESPIE. 
Delaware County, Iowa. 


enough to hold our own, no amount of 
legislation, organization or coéperation 
can puH us thru. The only hope I see 
is education? Will we ever be able to 
get it? 

FARMER. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I feel that I want to write you. I 
heard you talk at Maryville, Missouri, 
before the Farm Bureau, on October 
15th, and I have just read your edito- 
rial under the heading “How the 
Farmer Is Soaked.’ Both in your talk 
and in your editorial you suggest that 
a part of the reason for the heavy 
shrinkage in farm crop values is the 
deflation of credit. I want to say that 
you are the first man I have heard talk 
at any farm meeting who has had the 
nerve to present this matter. It 
seems to me that with all we may be 
able to accomplish in the way of im- 
proved methods of marketing, or thru 
cooperative organizations, or by try- 
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Credit for Farmers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This letter is prompted by your edi- 
torial, “Credit to Farmers.” I have 
been watching conditions around here 
and have the farmers throwing 
their money to the four winds without 
sense or reason, their only apparent 
object being to get rid of it, and some 
of them seem to have succeeded; for 
instead of the banks being full of 
money as would be natural after four 
of the best years we can ever hope 
to have, I find every bank in our town 
has borrowed to the limit from the 
Federal Reserve. Now possibly the 
Federal Reserve has shut down a lit- 
tle too hard, but what else could they 
do but stop the farmers from abusing 
their credit as they have been doing? 
I would really like a little more light 
on the matter. The.whole thing in a 
nutshell has come to look to me about 
like this: If we have not brains 


seen 


Darling in Des Moines Register. 


ing to regulate the supply to the de- 
mand, if we do not in some way man- 
age to deal with this matter of credit. 
we are very nearly helpless. Thru the 
policy of deflation prices can be kept 
wherever the people who are in control 
see fit to keep them, and this in spite 
of all we can do, at least until export 
demand might enter in to establish a 
price. It seems to me the Federal Re- 
serve banks could be made to over- 
come this, if they were compelled to 
function as it was intended they should 
when they were created. 

I sincerely hope you will continue to 
keep this matter before your readers 
and before the people to whom you 
talk, and especially before the officers 
and leaders in the Farm Bureau move- 
ment, so that in the end we may be 
able to reach the administration at 
Washington and compel them to stop 
this policy of deflation. 

J. E. STRICKLER. 

Nodaway County, Missouri. 


Preaching and Farming 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your excellent paper along with 
seven or eight others has come to our 
home for about ten years. I notice it 
is always Wallaces’ Farmer that each 
member of the family wants first and 


reads most. Many farm papers are a 
scrap book or clipping bureau, but 
Wallaces’ Farmer has a heart and 
soul and an individuality all its own. 
I agree with you generally and disa- 
gree often but respect you just as 


much in either case. 

Just now I agree with you and your 
correspondent regarding the spiritual 
message of the rural pulpit; but at the 
same time I believe you let slip a 
splendid chance to say that the vehi- 
cle of that message ought to be agri- 
cultural and the preacher ought to 
know as much agriculture as possible 
and must have an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the farming business. Tho the 


message is spiritual, the messenger 
must be “rural minded” in order to 
translate his message into the heart 


and life of the farm home. Christ drew 
his illustrations not from the _ scrip- 
tures or the carpenter shop, but from 
the universal language of agriculture. 
I can go two miles to church. The 
preacher grew up in New York City. 
He doesn’t know how to milk a cow. 
He never followed a plow. He never 
threshed barley. His congregation are 
all farmers, but his illustrations are all 
biblical. He claims to be a one-book 
man. I claim that makes him a one- 
horse preacher. 

Make religion a part of life and nota 
scheme to get into Heaven and the 
farmer will be in his pew on Sunday 
morning. D. 

Michigan. 


Why Not? 
To Wallaces’ Farime1 
The editorial in Wallaces’ Farner 
entitled “How the Farmer Is Soaked,” 
is a pretty good illustration of the 
facts. I have been farming for the 
past thirty-one years and as I can 
plainly see that there is no brighter 
prospects for the farmer in the future 


than there has been in the past, con- 
sequently | am done with the game 
until such time (if ever) as the farm- 


er’s interests may be shaped so that he 
can at expect a fair profit on 
his investment in the way of produc- 
tion of both grain and live stock. 

I will say that I own a 240-acre farm 
in the wheat belt of central Missouri 
and am financially fixed so that I am 
done robbing my farm each year of its 
fertility just to help keep up and in- 
crease the dividends of the big pack- 
ers and grain speculators. I can show 
you at least a dozen good wheat grow- 
ing farms in my neighborhood that will 
not grow a grain of wheat save a little 
patch for home consumption. Wheat 
sowing time is over and these farms 
have had timothy and clover sowed on 


least 


them and they will rest until such 
time as we may be assured of reason- 
able profit for what we raise. For my 


part, I am not even going to keep live 
stock to eat the grass, but will let it 
rot just where it is. In this I feel the 
profits of my farm and labor will go 
to me and not the swindlers of the big 
meat and grain corporations. 
W. E. LAWRENCE. 
Richland, Missouri. 


Seeding Timothy With Fall Wheat 


To Wallaces’ 


Farmer: 


I noticed an inquiry in your paper 
concerning sowing timothy seed in 
wheat. Two years ago I mixed the 


timothy seed with the fall wheat and 
drilled both together. Both did well. 
That was the only time I have tried 
the method, but intend to try it again 
this fall. 
J. C. B 
Madison County, Iowa. 
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Foreign Exchange Manipulation 
in 1869 


As a result of the Civil War the 
United States found herself for several 
years in much the sar position as 
Burope is in today. We had a gold 
market in those days just as London 
has a gold market today For fou 
years it took from $1.30 to $1.70 of 
United States currency to buy as much 
gold as had formerly been bought with 
$1 and because our currency was so 
weak in 1elation to gold it was also 
weak in relation to currency of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and the other 
countries with which we traded. 

In 1869 a very unusual thing hap- 
pened which is suggestive of the strat- 
egy which some of the European coun 
tries may perhaps be using at the pres- 
ent time. About the middle of 1869 
when it took around $1.30 worth of cur- 
rency to buy a dollars’ worth of gold 
it became apparent that the United 
States was going to have exceptionally 
large crops and that vast quantities 
would be available for export. To the 
brilliant financiers of those days and 
especially to Gould and Fiske occurred 
a most plausible 
these crop They would corner gold 
and in so doing would force the price 
of gold up to as high as $2. This would 
mean that when European exporters 
came to buy in the American market 
with their perfectly good, gold-backed 
currency, they could afford to pay our 





cheme of moving 


farmers a price which would seem 
very big to them because it would be 
in the terms of depreciated United 
States currency, whereas, the price 


would seem quite low to the European 
countries because it would be in gold 
Urging patriotic motives, Gould and 
Fiske were able to win the 
certain prominent men in the treas 
ury department. Gould and _ “Fiske 
then started to work buying millions of 
dollars’ worth of gold The gold mar 
ket in those days was much like the 
Chicago Board of Trade is today and 
Many men sold contracts for gold to 
Gould and Fiske even tho they didn’t 
possess the gold itself Gould and 
Fiske called for delivery of their gold 
but there was no gold to be had so that 
the price was forced up until it passed 
$1.60. Then President Grant, who had 
been away on a vacation, learned that 
a gold corner was being attempted and 
ordered the United States treasury to 
sell several million dollars’ worth of 
gold. As a result the price tumbled 
to $1.33. Thus failed the more or less 
patriotic efforts of Gould and Fiske 
to sell the big crops of 1869 to the Eu- 
ropean nations at a price which 
seemed cheap to them and high to the 
American Farmer. 

Europe today finds herself in much 
the same position as the United States 
was in 1869 so far as depreciated cur- 
rency is conceriued. Her problem, tho, 
is to buy food from the United States 
as cheaply as she can. If Great Brit- 
ain by depreciating the value of a 
pound sterling in terms of United 
States money can buy food more 
cheaply from the United States then 
Wwe may expect Great Britain to bring 
about a depreciation. The most com- 
monly expressed reason for low crop 
values at the present time is weak- 
mess in foreign exchange. England says 
that she can not pay the equivalent of 
$4 in her money to buy a bushel of 
wheat. By allowing her exchange to 
weaken in the fall of the year when 
our grain crops are being sold Great 
Britain can weaken grain prices very 
materially. While the market is weak 
she can with a small payment down 
buy future contracts on margin. Then 
mext summer when it finally comes 
to settling these contracts in full she 
can strengthen her exchange. Either 
Great Britain or France, if they wish 
to set about it deliberately, can by in- 
telligently manipulaiing their foreign 
exchange save themselves millions of 


support of 










dollars at the expense of the American 
farmer. We wonder if there are any 
Goulds and Fiskes in England today 
who are more or less patriotically try- 
ing to manipulate foreign exchange so 
that Great Britain can buy to the best 
advantage. 


The Stocker and Feeder 
Situation 


The stocker and feeder situation this 
fall is very confusing. In August the 
four leading markets of Kansas City, 
Omaha, Chicago and St. Paul sent back 
to the country a total of 146,000 feed- 
ers, as compared with a normal of a 
little over 200,000. The shortage of 
30 per cent in August explains to some 
extent the fairly good price which is 
still being secured for well finished 
steers. In September these four lead- 
ing feeder markets sent back to the 
country a total of 290,000 feeders, as 
compared with a normal for Septem- 
ber of around 340,000. A shortage of 
15 per cent in the number of feeders 
sent back to the country in September 
would apparently indicate a moderate 
degree of strength in the market for 
finished steers for another two or three 
months. Complete figures are not yet 
available for October, but the prelim- 
inary figures indicate that the ship- 
ments in October have been about 18 





per cent below normal 

These stocker and feeder figures 
would lead us to be quite enthusiastic 
about the future of the cattle market 
if it were not for the fact that Kansas, 


Nebraska and Missouri have an ex- 
traordinarily good corn crop this year. 
We very much fear, therefore, that 
thousands of steers have been put on 
feed in these states which have never 
gone thru the Omaha or Kansas City 
markets. There is a chance that late 
in the winter and next spring there 
will be fully as many finished cattle on 
the market as normal in spite of the 
fact that there has been such a short- 
age in the number of feeders sent back 
to the country. A report by the Ne- 
braska and Kansas Farm Bureaus at 
the present time on the number of 
steers on feed in these states as com- 
pared with a year ago might be illu- 
minating. On the whole we believe 
that cattle will be a fairly good mar- 
ket for corn this year, altho we are 
just a little afraid of a temporary 
surplus. 


Should Farm Products Come 
Down First? 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
a grocery salesman friend of his claims 
that farm product prices should come 
down first because they went up first 
This salesman claims that the farmer 
got the first big profits as a result of 
the war and that he therefore should 
be prepared to take the first big loss 
es. Our farmer friend wishes to know 
if it is really true that the farmer was 
the first to benefit from the advance 
in prices. 

The best authority on matters of this 
sort is the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 





Steer Profits 


Fat cattle in October averaged about 
$15.50 a hundred, or about 80 cents be- 


low the September price. Prices were 
very strong during the early part of 
October, especially for steers weigh- | 
ing above 1,500 pounds. The more or- 
dinary grades of fat cattle have sold 
high enough to make a nice profit on 
the corn which has been fed into them 
during the past two months, but not 
high enough to make a profit on the 
$1.50 and $2 corn which was fed into 
them late in the summer. The steers 
which were marketed at Chicago in 
October, 1920, were fattened on corn 
which cost an average of $1.66 per 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
the average of ten years it has required 
the value of 62.2 bushels of such corn 
to convert the feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding April into a 1,300 
pound fat steer for the October market. 
Last April a 1,000-pound feeder cost 
$100. The total cost of a 1,300-pound 
steer finished in October was about 
$203.25. The selling price was $15.50 a 
hundred, or $201.50. The loss for Octo- 
ber was about $1.75 per head. But 
when it is taken into consideration 
that pastures the past summer were 


1907 1903 1909 {910 (I4il 1912 1913 


and Losses 


rather better than usual, it is probable 
that the fat steers marketed in October 
made an unusually profit for 
many men and a slight profit for the 
average man 

There has already been a rather se 
vere break in the cattle market, but 
even at that it now looks as tho corn 
would be cheap enough so that it could 
be marketed thru cattle at a profit. So 
far this fall there have been 15 to 20 
per cent fewer feeders sent out to the 
country than at the same time a year 
ago. This has partly been the result 
of an actual shortage of cattle and 
partly because many men who fed cat 
tle last vear have been unable to get 
the necessary credit from their bank 
ers to feed again this year. There will 
probably be temporary weak 
spots in the market for finished cattle 
this winter, and without much question 
the price will be somewhat lower than 
is now prevailing But with a slight 
shortage in the number of steers on 
feed and with rather cheap corn, it 
would seem that cattle feeding should 
be more profitable this vear than it has 
been for several years The biggest 
danger is that too many steers will be 
started on feed in November 
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THE FARM BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


which makes a specialty of k: ng 
price records of all kinds. According 
to this authority, the first big ju 
prices was in the case of metals, 
icals, drugs and clothing. TI 
advance in farm products came ; ly 
a year after the big advance ca 
chemicals and metals. Coal, hou 
nishings and lumber advanced 

more slowly than farm product 
farmer was neither the first n 


last to benefit from the pric a 
early in the war. Apparently, however, 
he is the first to suffer in any ra 


disastrous way in the price di fol. 
lowing the war. 





United States Shipping Board 
Encourages Flour Exports 


During the past year the United 
States Shipping Board has been dis- 
couraging the exportation of flour and 
encouraging the exportation of wheat 
by charging an ocean freight on flour 
25 cents a hundred more’ than on 
wheat. This caused great dissatisfac- 
tion among flour millers and ng 
those farmers who are extensi\ 
of bran and shorts. 3efore 
flour had been exported from th 
ed States on the basis of a freight rate 


only 2 cents a hundred highe: in 
that on wheat. Why during t! st 
year did the United States S|) ig 
sjoard encourage the flour milling in- 
dustry of Europe at the exper of 


American flour millers and American 
farmers? 

We are now happy to say that the 
Shipping Board has seen the error of 
its ways and that beginning November 
1 the freight rates on flour wil! only 
be 5 cents a hundred pounds more than 
the freight rate on wheat. This should 
result in the production of a much 
larger amount of bran and shorts in 
the United States and ghould operate 
to bring bran and shorts prices more 
nearly on a parity with corn and oat 
prices. 


British Bacon and Lard Prices 


Advance 
The British food controller st 
es maximum prices on imported hog 
products. Recently, when pri f 
hogs and hog products were de: g 


in the United States, the Britis! d 
controller came out with an an: 
ment that prices had been ad\ i 
in England, owing to the fall 
British rate of exchange and 


creased ocean freights. It is f r 
stated that if it had not been for the 
fact that Great ‘Britain had arranged 
to buy a large quantity of hog prod- 
ucts from the United States at t! l 
rate of exchange, that an even further 


advance in wholesale hog product 
prices would be necessary in England 
The British have so long dealt with the 
problems of foreign exchange and 
ocean freight rates that they are gen 
erally able to make a pretty good bar- 
gain for themselves in one way or al- 
other. 


Rubber Prices and Rubber 
Production 


Rubber comes from rubber trees 
grown in plantations in the Far East 
and South America. Rubber prices 
have recently fallen very seriously and 
as a result the directors of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association have unanimous- 
ly agreed to decrease the normal 
monthly production of rubber by 29 
per cent. The rubber growers strike 
directly at the volume of production 
and because they can do so will doubt- 
less be successful in restoring prices 
to a level equivalent to cost of pro 
duction. 

Until wheat, corn and cotton grow 
ers can restrict acreage their efforts 
in price control are likely to be fu 
tile. 
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a Hog Profits and Losses | FINISH HOGS FOR MARKET 


Hogs, in so far as they are being ; such corn. The value of 11.3 bushels —by cooking potatoes, pumpkins and other feed. If 
out of new corn, are very profit- | of $1.60 corn gives $18.08 as the corn ap gpeer yg potatoes is off, cook and feed to sell 
price of hogs in October of 1920. The 
actual price was $14.25, or there was ain. sone — 
a loss of $3.83 per hundred. This loss and poultry, or for wash-day 

the chart is based on the theory that | is a result of the high corn prices pre- og arn 
the cost of producing hogs is deter- | vailing last summer. New corn is so cobs, wood or coal. 
mined not only by the corn which is | cheap and so low in price that hog 

fed to them today, but also by the | feeding bids fair to be unusually prof- 

corn which was fed to them six months | itable during the greater part of the 
ago. The man who buys healthy stock | next six or seven months. Hog prices 
hogs at present prices has an excel- | may go considerably lower than they 
lent chance of making money as long | now are, but the present indications 
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Cookers will exactly 
meet your needs. 


HUDSON Round Stove and Kettle Style. 


Heavy Jacket, carefully made and framed. Lug 


























































































































































































































































as corn remains as cheap as it now is | are that they will not weaken any- handles on sides. Best gray iron removable kettle with extra heavy 

and hogs do not go below $11 a hun- | where near so seriously as corn has bottom. Should last forever. “mg in Lay amie pte ' 

dred weakened. The outlook is unquestion- OZARK ne oe ag pe Ronee ‘ee co 
logs broke severely in price late in | ably more favorable an | : : : 

H : ee eee 7% favorable for the hog man so feed can be carried to stock. Specially designed furnace 
October, much more severely even than | than it has been any time during the | gives greatest cooking heat. Three sizes—60 to 120 gallons. 
fs customary at this time of year. The | past year. We are not meaning by this, | Get the Cooker you need from your dealer i 
average price for October was around | however, that it is a time to breed or write today for catalog. i 
$14.25, or about $2 lower than the Sep- | more sows than usual. It might per- 

: OZA i 
Ee eae haps be a good plan for farmers to Hudson Mfg. Co., Dept. 106, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The corn which went into the hogs | breed five per cent more sows this O FEED 
marketed in October averaged $1.60 a | winter than they did a year ago, but | 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As a | any large increase in the number of () . COOKERS 
ten-year average, hogs have sold in | sows bred is likely to throw corn and 
the month of October for a price per | hogs out of balance in the reverse di- ABameasurrureregneeenuarengsacentavtsgsuaseetsadsAUeReNAALAAMAgNGC HHA A090 DEE wits 
hundred equivalent to 11.3 bushels of | rection within another year. a a 
1907 (908 1909 1910 [Sit #912 1913 4914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

WARM WATER-HEALTHY HOGS | | 
$328 Gain Ry Cot = ; 
4 To produce quick healthy growth, hogs must have plenty of pure, clean 
water, warm in winter—cool in summer, when they want it. 
+23 as “a THE LUTHE IMPROVED AUTOMATIC WATERER meets this demand. 
A dead air space surrounding the tank, keeps water from freezing in winter and cool in summer 
Two brass burner lamps warm the water in cold weather and the circulation maintained by a 
yes - Z ° direct connection with the tank keeps water from becoming too hot. 
Other features: Easy to fill, no pipes, plugs, valves or floats to bother, easy 
to clean, removable tank strongly constructed of 24-guage galvanized steel and made LEAK 
PROOF by a double ¥ at process in addition to careful soldering, ends reinforced to prevent 
bucking, making the HE AUTOMATIC WATERER the Simplest, Best Constructed, 
Most Practical Wate X. on = Market. 
. : Satisfied use 
$14° Loss [Rey Cut} See your hardware or implement dealer ieacemmnietan 
or write us for full particulars. tify to the mer 
its of this auto 
F pe e “ . th H matic waterer 
3 Lu e araware UO. 
she els Wholesale 
Distributors 
' 
| | ° 
ow | Des Moines, lowa 
ann 
Two sizes, 65 and 100 gallon. 
| ei | Also small sizes for chickens, 
5Sre e - 4 | 
| Seicinetethansieeptebiatiamiainiagiaiiiiealiane . = aiiemasaiiaeds — 
| HERE 18 YOUR CHANCE TO BUY CHOICE 
gre HOGS MAKE $120 { | h tL d 
Misia Winch. aiid Gdatie PER ACRE Eastern Colorado Wheat Lands | 
‘ You can make pork and beef § | AT YOUR OWN PRICE 

A ] : cli i of = : : ) at less cost with year around 

As esult of the sudden decline in ,; prices will not weaken as severely as ' pastures and home-grown con- 4467 Acres raw and improved wheat land in quar. ; 
corn and feed prices, butter is now | feed prices have weakened, and that centrates raised along the | gaps it mee engi Ate r nena: 

line ’ = , ° ‘ : ovina, Colorado, on Tues y 
selling further above cost of produc- | therefore butter will sell above cost board November 23, 1920 | 
tion than at any time in the past six | of production during the greater part anon ig sare Commence gts > mI 

‘ . . 2 . i soul newes ailwaye lands ¢ t spected Monday, Nov 
years. The October price for butter | of the ensuing winter. One acre of peanuts, eaquals ff | ber tn, and Tuceday, November 28, before the sale, 
extras at Chicago averaged around The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 60 bu. corn. An acre of § | from Flagler, Colorado. Free hotel accomodations 
tre rs . 9 > P ae : = sweet potatoes equals 100 bu furnished at Flagler to all attending sale and railroad 

6 cent With No. 2 corn at 88 | cago milk gives an October price of ae inaken 180 ‘worth of | | tafe Will be refunded 10 all purchasers , 

‘ wee aie Ke : 9 OF . ee _ : These | be bougbt on terms—10% cash; 
cents bushel, oats at 52 cents, cot- | around $2.85, as compared with the pork. Truckers and _ fruit oil Deceuea s, tat 10% Aoril 1. 192h, and 154 June 
tonseed meal at $50 j neal at $62 . “ac - Pp 2970 es ~ growers net $500 or more per 1. 1921, when deed will be given and abstract fur- 

; ne fe $50, oil mez $6 contract price of $3.70 pe r hundred. acre. For information write nished showing perfect title. Balance 60% of pur- } 
and b at $32 at central markets: As a matter of fact. the Chicago milk z Ms G Dev. Aat chase price carried back on the land on terme; de- ; 
th } e< < y > far ‘ " _ ar _ £ ¢ a= — . . ones en. ev. Zhe» ferred payments to draw tnterest at 6% from Febr- ; 
bien at $20 a ton on the farm, and producers are selling a large part of SEABOARD AIR LINE. uary 1.1921. Discount of 57% allowed for cash settle- 
with labor at 40 cents an hour, the | their milk to condensories at far less oom 158, Royster Building, ment February i, 1921, Liberty bonds taken st Siem 
. ° ~~ 0 firat payment. j 
cost of producing butter delivered at than $3.70 a hundred, and we very Norfolk, Va. | ; Flagler and Bovina are located on main lines of i 
Chicago, as measured by the ten-year | much doubt if the average price for | tad tae — 
ratio s 50.7 cents for the month of | the entire Chicago milk district for For further information write \ 
October, 1920. The actual price was | the month of October is much above ye oala Bernard, Owners gph: 
ahn: , P " . Tey — os 179; : p Nrite or wire at our expense immediately for | 
about 6 cents, or there was a profit $3.20. At any rate, Chicago milk is | hotel! eccomodations Ernst é Guthrie, of Auburn i 
of about 5 cents a pound. selling relatively higher than cost of and Syracuse, Nebr., Auctioneers. 

The was some weakening in but- | production. We trust that the Chicago | “= = > | 
ter pr during the latter part of Oc- | milk producers will avoid the tempta- } — ' 12 F- QO gS | 

} : : ° P “ A - —_— sactnsiatioetenaimmntiniadanbamanip ee | 
tober, but this weakening has done } tion of setting milk prices too high 
mor mage to produce men who | this winter. If they set prices much | Modern Farm ( 'ORN FARMS } 
store butter in the big cities than it | above cost of production for any length | 75 Acres Equipped, $18,900 
has to the far — . : + dian Seed Splendid modern town near big RR t« : ’ 
las 1 arme es " e ry . ¢ 7er-pro- f g KR own; great ‘ 
pgs armer who produces but of tim 2 the; are inviting an over-pro | crops alfaifs, corn, hay, oate; level bieck loam til- : Gis Geass Oe Mesttetian Oaea 

I rhere may possible be a very duction which is likely to bring at least lage, free working soll cutting 2 tons heavy hay, 3 to . and Northeastern Indiana are un 
lio} : 6 4 tons alfalfa acre; pastures fenced woven wire; { questionably the greatest farm 
Sight irther weakening in butter | temporary disaster on their associa- | quantity wood. tlinber warlety trait: 3 story @-room : e bargains om the market today, 
price hot > chs Aq a oY ; | house, furnace heat, bath, broad piazza. telephone; | i y me! lee a  cehee 

the chances are that butter tion are bound to increase 

1907 908 : | big hip-roofed barn, other buildings; retiring owner | ; , Prices only $175 to $326 per ecre. 

J t | includes 3 good horses, 6 cows, hogs, poultry, ma- | . 3 Farms of equal earning power in | 

308 i909 (910 i9tf (912 (9/3 [914 1915 i916 I917 1918 1919 1920 Ghihary, tools. quantity cats, com, bay, alfaite, stove- lf igh olier Corn Belt sections are 60 

wood; everything #18900, part cash, balance easy . to 100 per cent higher. 
terms. Details this and other farms throughout 33 | Write for new Red Book--Catalog 
States page 78 Strout’s Big New Illustrated Catalog a4 ane a Farm Buyer's 3 
Farm Bargains. Write fer free copy. STROUT : — : 
FARM AGENCY, 922 FC, Marquette Bidg., Chicago, ; 
Tilinots ‘ THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
blished 1860, Capital and Surplus $4, 900,000.00 
CALIFORNIA FARM LAND 821 STRAUS BLDG., LIGONIER, IND. } 
' 
will make you more money with less work. Ralse — - 
the crops you know about. You may prefer alfalfa af 
and grain crops. or small place in fruit near some Buy Now—Wonderful 80 Acre Farm Bargain 
good town. Ideal place for dairying. pigs and chick- 2 miles from Meadowlands, Minn. All good tillable 
ee : a ee raph hand. No _— pepo . — land, 50 acres under plow, some pasture, balance 
e longer ana ge 1ore enjoyment out o e e- 1 gi 7 “ve 
am we * lightful climate. Rich fertile soll. Moderate prices Mace: Me pope a. "ned alk. Adjoins fine 
Easy terms. Irrigation is crop assurance, which farms and pleasant neighbors A cozy farm home 

| | makes sure geetes Hospitable neighbors. Newcomers where you can be tndependent. Close to schools and 

} welcome. Wonderful roads, schools, churches aaariie . Chinn Of & tetera vite 
— j Write for our Californie Illustrated Folder, free | churches. Your ee : a - time. Write today 

1 C. L. SEAGRAVES Supervisor ot Agriculture, Santa Se L. B. Arnold. 620 Wolv n Bi dg., Duluth, Mine. i 

| » atiway Ex nee. tease eo ns eee 
—_—__—_— F WOU have problems itke this: $1,000 pias 

__ Work equals Rent and Existence; come to Weat 

| Jewell County, Kansas field, N. Y., where the farmers have problems like ' 

} Corn and alfalfa lands for sale cheap. For particu- thte: $1000 plus Work equals Home and Comfort, , 

lars write B. E HILL, Burr Oak, Kaneas NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Weatfield, N. Y¥ | 

| VYOm E KAST YOUNG MAN! Fine corn land. 4 

| c SAVE Interest, Fretghte, Elevator Charges! For Sale -140 Acre Farm | 

i Write forFACTS. C HARLES HEKITAGE, 331 Btate well !mproved. good location tn Audrian County, Mis- } 
a iM Street, Schnectady, N. Y. | sourt. Address owner, Ralpo House, Wellsville, Mo. 
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Holding the Grain 


Secretary Cunningham, of the lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, is quoted in 
the daily press as saying: 

“We ask landiord to extend 


the time of his rental payment in or- 


every 


der to enable the tenant to hold his 
crops. We ask every land owner to 
hold his crop. 


any class or 


There is no need of 
clique endeavoring to 
force financial ruin on the producers 
of the 
cause the unsettled conditions of life 


necessitic of life s nply be- 


give them the opportunity A little 
over a week ago the press carried a 
statement purporting to come from 


one of the big packers, that the hog 


market had to come down in propor 


tion to 
packer has been correctly quoted—and 
the break in the hog market would in 
dicate that he had—it would indicate 
that the price manipulation is wholly 
in the hands of the gambler and that 
they had decided that the farmer's 
corn, oats and live stock must remain 
at the present day ruinous 


the price of corn If this 


price Ev- 
erybody knows that the farmer is noft 
getting anywhere near the cost of pro 
duction for his products. The effect 
of a heavy break in prices will spel 
financial ruin to the tenant farmers 
of Iowa, and with practically half of 
our farmers tenants it requires no 
great amount of foresight to forecast 
the serious results that must follow.” 


Mr. Cunningham referred also to 
the serious condition in which those 
men who have bought land at high 


prices and with small payments down 
find themselves at the present time. 
Mr. Cunningham’s statement is be 
ing played up by the city papers under 
effect that the 
wheat 


great headlines to the 
Iowa joining the 
strike or are going on a strike. It has 
brought out statements from some city 
bankers to the effect that the bankers 
have already made large loans to farm- 
ers, but do not propose to extend them 
loans for the purpose of enabling the 
farmer to withhold his grain for spe« 
ulative purposes. 


farmers are 


Have You Gotten Your Money’s 
Worth? 


One of the questions which is being 
considered by the Farm Bureau mem- 
bers at this season of the year is 
whether or not the investment which 
they made in the Farm Bureau is 
worth while. A report which Kossuth 
county has recently made is quite rep- 
resentative of the state and shows that 
they are doing some things of business- 
like value for the farmers. 

Kossuth has perfected an organiza- 
tion of 2,117 members; assisted in the 
pooling of wool; organized three ship- 
ping associations and two farmers’ ele- 
vators; conducted a series.of 84 poul- 
try demonstrations reaching 1,100 peo- 
ple; interested 115 boys and girls in 
carried on in the county; 

during 
assisted 


club work 
placed over 300 farm laborers 
the past spring and summer 

in bringing the buver and seller to 
gether for the exchange of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property; 
ated with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try in the testing of 140 herds of cattle 
for tuberculosis: maintained experi- 
mental plots for testing the yields of 
twenty-six varieties of corn and five 
varieties of soy beans, and in addition 
it is helping to keep cost accounts on 


cooper- 





Marketing Work Needed 


The present marketing situation all over the country emphasizes the 
need for a better worked out marketing policy. This presents a wonderful 
opportunity for the American Farm Bureau Federation and the Iowa Fed- 
eration. The A. F. B. F. has two committees at work, one on live stock 
and the other on grain, but reliable figures on economic conditions are 
needed which no one has at the present time. In Iowa, thére is a need 
of establishing a marketing department. At least four big fields of 
work are open for this department: first, finding out essential facts about 
marketing conditions; second, securing the coOperation of existing mar- 
keting organizations for a united effort and policy on state problems; 
third, helping to fit these state organizations into a national scheme if 
a satisfactory national scheme is proposed; fourth, working out a policy 
and plan of procedure for county marketing organizations. Now is a time 
of opportunity for the Farm Bureaus. We hope that they will lose no 
time in getting to work on these problems. Probably no plan can be 
worked out to remedy present conditions, but now is the time to think and 
plan for the future. 











of the farm in question as to soil con- 


different grain and live stock farms 
drainage, etc. Samples 


and is serving as a means of represent- ditions, types 

ing Kossuth county farmers in the ag of the various types are taken and ex- 
ricultural interests of the state and _ amined carefully for acidity. The meet- 
nation ings are informal and an opportunity 


is given for general discussion AS 2 
result of these meetings two drainage 
projects are in progress of formation, 
limestone has been ordered for the fall 
and winter, and several hundred acres 
of fall rye has been sown, to be turned 
under as a green manure crop. Experi- 
inents have been carried on by farm- 


In considering the work of the Farm 
Bureaus for the coming year, many are 
laying plans for the development of 
additional lines of work to what have 
Some of the 


which are 


been pushed in the past 

different phases of work 
receiving prominent attention are dif 
ferent forms of marketing associations. 
The county plan for live stock shipping ers in the county, which have shown 
in that the application of lime has in- 
creased production to a marked extent. 
The data so far indicates that the re- 
sponse is greatest on clover and other 


associations is under consideration 
many counties County associations 
for buying and selling of good seeds, 
as well as some other staples, have 
been suggested. A county-wide market- 
ing organization with the cooperation ee en 


of the farmers’ elevators, live stock 
Who Are Members? 


shipping associations, 
well as buying and 

staples, have been suggested as feas- In Monroe county, Iowa, the Farm 
counties. In Bureau is taking an active interest in 
state fed- settling the question defintely as to 
who shall be members of the Farm 
Bureau. A meeting is to be called at 
Albia for all of the menebers on Sat- 
urday, November 6th, for the purpose 
of changing the articles of nicorpora 
tion so that they will read, “Any resi- 
owning land in 
actively en- 


legumes. 


wool pooling, as 
elling of other 
ible plans by some of the 
many of these matters the 
eration and extension department will 
need to adopt a policy of leadership 
There is no doubt but the local asso- 
ciations can bring big values for the 
money if they have the sincere help 
and coéperation of the farmers of the 


county. non-resident 


dent or 
this county and 
gaged in farming in this county shall 
be eligible to membership in the coun- 
ty Farm Bureau.” Formerly the con- 

In Buchanan county, Iowa, they have stitution read like the majority of 
been conducting soil demonstrations those in the state, so that any citizen 
thruout the county the past month in the county would have a right to 
Two demonstrations are held each become a member of the corporation 
day, one in the morning and the other by paying dues. Monroe county at the 
in the afternoon. Farms are selected present time has only a few who do 
in different sections of the county for not meet the qualifications, so that 
there may be no_ their idea in changing the constitution 
overlapping of territory. When adem-_ is not to throw out any of their pres- 
onstration is scheduled for a certain ent members, but to adopt a _ policy 
farm the neighbors are requested to which will make it impossible to criti- 
come out and bring soil samples with cize the Farm Bureau from the stand- 
A general survey is then taken point of members who are not farmers. 


anyone 


Soils Work in Buchanan County 


the work, so that 


them 





The Farm Bureau Album 


A farmer-editor is one of the representatives of the south in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. George Bishop comes from Oklahoma 
and in addition to running a farm is associate editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer. “George,”’ as he is known in the south, was 
born in Texas, where he attended rural schools and 
also Bailor University for a couple of vears. In 1899 
he homesteaded in Oklahoma, where he began the 
real school of experience. He now resides on a 480- 
acre farm when he is not scouting around the country 
Down in Oklahoma, the Farm Bureau 
work has not made as rapid progress as it has in 
some of the other states, and they were admitted to 
the American Farm Bureau Federation on the group 
There is some question as to whether or 
not they will be allowed to continue on that 
another year. Mr. Bishop, in commenting on tl 
Farm Bureau work, emphasized the fact that thev 
need additional help in Oklahoma to get the people to realize the impor- 
tance of the Farm Bureau work. He especially emphasized the value of 
local work, and states that one of the big jobs in the county is laying the 
iocal foundations of market associations of different kinds. 


for news 


method. 
basis 
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Nebraska Pushing the Farm 
Bureau 


The Nebraska State Farm Bureay 
Federation is conducting a campaign 


to add 45,000 new members to its rolls 
The campaign, which is being conduct 
ed by counties, was staged in (lay 


county the week of October 18. Ninety 
per cent of the farmers of that county 
were enrolled. Seward county was 
billed for the following week The 
present plan is to cover the entire 
state by spring. 

Nebraska at present has forty-one 
counties with Farm Bureaus. The state 
federation executive committee voted 
this fall, in planning the state-wide 
drive for new members, to place the 
membership fee at $10, half of which 
goes to the local county bureau and $4 


to the state federation and $1 to the 
national federation. The Nebraska 
State Farm Bureau Federation expects 
with the present campaign to become 
an active member of the nation d- 
eration. While this is the secor ear 
of the state federation, a paid re 
tary was only recently added, and this 
is the first time that money has been 


gathered for the state federatio1 H. 
D. Lute is the new secretary 

Elmer Youngs, of Lexington, is pres 
ident of the Nebraska State Fed 
tion. Members of the executive 
mittee are Elmer Youngs, Lexington; 
F. C. Crocker, Filley; George Briggs, 
Clay Center; Miss Anna Jurgens, Min- 
atare; J. Pedrett, Kimball; Y. R. 
Hedges, Syracuse; Mrs. Shelby Ram- 
sey, Seward. The Nebraska State 
Farm Bureau Federation will hold its 
annual meeting in Lincoln quring the 
week of January 3 to 7, at the time of 
the annual meetings of Organized Ag- 
riculture. 





come 





Legislative Committee Meets—The 
legislative committee of the Iowa Fed- 


eration recently held a two-days’ ses 
sion in Des Moines going over bills 
that are proposed for the next ion 


of the legislature. They are getting in 
shape to represent farmers’ interests 
in legislative matters in a better way 
than ever before. 

Three Projects Being Pushed—The 
Mississippi County Farm Bureau, of 
Missouri, is outlining three main prof 
ects for work during the coming year, 
thus adopting a policy of concentrat 
ing on a few of the most important 
matters. The marketing project is to 
include melon and sunflower growers’ 
associations, live stock shippers’ asso 
ciations, hay and grain marketing as 
sociations. The live stock project tor 
the county is to promote the usage of 
pure-bred sires. The boys’ and girls’ 
project will feature different types of 
club work. Their effort will be col 
centrated on these three lines. 

Clayton County Holds Good Meeting 
—The annual meeting of the Clayton 
County, Iowa, Farm Bureau was 4a 
enthusiastic rally for the transaction 
of business as well as the occa for 
a big get-together. The most Pp ing 
feature of the program was thé exh 


bition and sale of the pigs in the boys 
and girls’ pig club. Sixty pigs four 
breeds were placed on the opening = 

one 


and sold at public auction the 


day, the prices ranging from $50 © 
$260. State Secretary Cunningham was 
present and gave a strong address (0 
about one thousand people. The olf 
cers elected for the ensuing } ire 
W. C. Monlux, president; C. F. ra 


mer, vice-president; C. A. Benson, se 


retary, and J. L. Cords, treasure! 
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* Farm Bureau Notes | 


A. F. B. F. Figures on Wheat—The 
American Farm Bureau Federation re- 
cently has issued some figures on 
wheat which have been interpreted in 
yarious fashions by different dailies. 
The idea as they have presented it is 
that the United States is over-sold on 
export wheat and that prices must cer- 
tainly go higher. Some of the papers 
have interpreted this as meaning that 
the Farm Bureau is favoring the curb- 
ing of wheat exports, while others 
have run their heading as “Farm Bu- 
reaus Frown on Wheat Strike.” The 
A. F. B. F. states that 150,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat have already been export- 
ed, and that there is now contracted 
for export more than 100,000,000 addi- 
tional bushels, or a total of 250,000,000 
bushels, which, if exported, will not 
leave the usual amount in the United 


States. 





Linn County Increases Membership 
—Quite a large number of counties 
have made favorable reports on the 
membership drive of October 12th. The 
largest to date has come in from Linn 
county, lowa, where a total of 281 new 
members were secured by the work of 
76 codperators. Marion township se- 
cured a total of 32 new members, giv- 
ing them a grand total of 216 members 
at the present time. That township 
has more members than the entire 
county had on November 1, 1919. 





County Agent Notes From Missouri 
—There recently have been some new 
appointments of county agents in Mis- 
souri. G. R. Skinner becomes county 
agent in St. Louis county, Paul Tapp- 
meyer in Madison county, E. R. Keller 


in Pike county, T. H. Brock in Ripley 
county, J. M. Britt in Howell county, 
H. G. Stevens in Monroe county, and 


G. V. Sheets has changed from Ripley 
Stoddard county. A summary of the 
different lines of work which are now 


being pushed in Missouri shows that 
one of the important things at the pres- 
ent time is the question of organiza- 


tion. A great many membership drives 
are being put on, and in addition the 
work in poultry, marketing, liming of 
soil, club work, breeders’ associations, 
dairyng, alfalfa campaigns, disease and 
insect control and different fair exhib- 
its are occupying the majority of the 
agents’ time. 





To Organize Farmers’ Elevators—A 
joint committee appointed by the IIli- 
nois Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation will soon meet in the agricul- 
tural association offices to discuss the 


organization of more farmers’ elevator 
companies. Seventy-five communities 
have asked the Illinois Agricultural As- 


sociation for assistance in organiza- 
tion. There are now over seven hun- 
dred farmers’ elevators in Illinois. The 
desire of this conference is to work 
out some definite plan for the organ- 
ization work. The members of this 
committee are Lawrence Farlow, of 
jloomington; C. B. Olmstead, of Som- 
onauk; W. P. Kay, of Watseka, repre- 
senting the Grain Dealers’ Association, 
and J. C. Sailer, of Cissna Park; A. A. 
Hill, of Decatur, and Wm. G. Eck- 
hardt, representing the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 





County Shipping Plan Growing—The 





county live stock shipping association 
in Montgomery county, Illinois, is mak- 
Ing rapid growth. Recently three 
mors cals were organized. At Witt, 
C. B. Spooner was elected as local 
Manager; W. J. Evans was elected lo- 
cal manger at Sorento, while at Wag- 
oner executive committee was ap- 
Pointed and will make selection of the 
local manager in a short time. James 
Hilt county manager of the live 
Stock issociation, and at a recent 
meeting of the executive committee 
the matter of buying clover seed, po- 
latoe orn, ete., for the members was 
— ip and it was agreed that Mr. 
It s} 


iould spend what time he could 
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The U-shaped frame of the Wallis is typical 
of this tractor’s sensible design. Yet, it re- 
quired exhaustive experiments to develop 
this exclusive frame, simple as it is. 

To the Wallis this ““‘U” frame gives a 
solidity and rigid strength best obtainable 
in this method of construction. There isa 
noticeable freedom of vibration, too, whether 
the Wallis is pulling a load or working on 
the belt. With this U-frame the Wallis is 
lighter in weight than any tractor ofits class. 

This ideal combination of great power 
with light weight makes the Wallis 
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Why the U-Frame Adds 
to Wallis Power 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST TRACTOR. 
The U-frameis but oneof themany desirable 
features to be found only in the Wallis. 
Years of untiring research and experience 
with the problems of tractor building and 
operation have placed Wallisin a leading po- 
sition. Wallis power means more acres per 
hour, whatever the field or belt operation. 


Letus tell you more about Wallis— what it 
does— how it is built— how it means bigger, 
better crops and more profits to thousands 
of farmers. Inquiries will receive prompt 
response. Also visit the nearest Wallis dealer. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, Dept. A5581 Racine, Wisconsin 
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WALLIS TRACTOR “a a 
{ is made by the J.1. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY a Ss 
of Racine, Wisconsin, and is NOT the product of “ = > ~ j 
any other company with “‘J, I, CASE’’ as part of = | ee = 
its corporate name, ‘. WS C : ™ 
—= 
————— _ 
—_—_— 
rrr 
in matters of this kind whenever his | Farm Bureau Federation. The cam- |] L. R. Sniper, county agents. They 
time was not entirely taken up with | paign for new members is being di- | were able to see several of the terraces 
live stock shipping work. rected from headquarters from Uni- | which were built early last spring and 


Georgia Making Progress—Two thou- 
sand of Georgia’s leading farmers have 
signed up in the state-wide Farm Bu- 
reau membership campaign, which has 
just begun. They are signing up on a 
$7 basis for the first year and $5 a 
year thereafter. The objects of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau, according to a 
publication recently issued from its 
headquarters, are similar to those giv- 
en out in other states. They are lay- 
ing particular emphasis on strengthen- 
ing and correlating the work of the 
county Farm Bureaus and community 
councils of the state. Georgia is tak- 
ing the most aggressive attitude to- 
ward membership of any of the south- 
eastern states. 

Minnesota Campaign Progresses— 
Several hundred new members are be- 
ing enrolled daily in the Minnesota 





verity farm by J. S. Jones, assistant 
state leader of county agents, and F. 
L. French, secretary of the State Farm 
Bureau. Six groups of membership 
solicitors, each under the guidance of 
an experienced and trained leader, are 
now at work in various counties. Each 
group is made up of from ten to four- 
teen men. On October 1st, 5,000 mem- 
bers had been signed up on the new 
$5 membership basis. On that date 
the total Farm Bureau membership in 
Minnesota was close to 22,000. 


Nebraskans Visit Missouri Soil Ter- 
races—The work which the Harrison 
County Farm Bureau is doing in soil 
terracing work has created so much at- 
tention that a delegation from Nebras- 
ka recently visited the county. Those 
making the trip were R. E. Holland, 
state leader of county agents; Paul 
Stewart, agronomist; J. J. Worrell, and 





withstood the hard 
They also watched construction 
of a number of which were 
being made on one of the farms. They 
expect to start similar work in Nebras- 
ka where land is subject to soil ero- 
sion, 


summer rains. 
the 


terraces 


Polk County Club Show—The Polk 
County, lowa, Pure-bred Gilt and Litter 
Club held their final windup at the Na- 
tional Swine Show on October 8th, 
when nearly fifty boys and girls com- 
peted for county as well as Swine 
Show prizes. This club has been run- 
ning two years in Polk county with 
Don M. Merrill, assistant county agent, 
in charge. The Polk county boys not 
only made a good showing of individ- 
ual classes, but several of them won 
prominent places in the judgnig con- 
tests, fitting and show contest, and the 
open competition. 
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The County Shipping paren 

(Continued from page 2557) 
stock shipping movement in Lucas 
county, however, is an example of the 
influence of the county shipping asso- 
Ciation idea in advancing work along 
this lings In the last few months, the 
num be! of counties which were or- 
ganizing in this way has increased tre- 
mendously. 

Over in Illinois, the Lee County 
Shipping Association has made a some- 
what better organized effort to get 
the best possible use out of the county 
organization. In Lee county the coun- 
ty manager assists in the organization 
work and also has charge of the de- 
tailed bookkeeping for the county. Lo- 
cal managers are usually appcinted by 


committees elected as a ma meeting 
of the local shipper There are now 
fifteen local shipping points at work. 
The duties of the local manager are 
to list the live stock for sale, order 


cars, notify shippers to bring stock 
for hipment, mark and weigh the 
stuff, load, bill it out, and send a copy 
of the invoice to the commission firm 
and the county manager. 

Returns from the commission firm 
are sent to the county manager, who at 
once distributes the funds to the dif- 
ferent shippers. In this way, the local 
Manager is relieved of much clerical 
work This makes for greater accu- 
racy in handling the work and take 
a large burden of unnecessary detail 
off the shoulders of the local manager. 


The county manager is on the job all 
the time, and he is able, therefore, to 
make the returns eut even more 


promptly than the local man would be 
able to do 

L. S. Griffith, county agent of Lee 
county, says that the county associa- 
tion has proved its worth in several 
ways. “It is much stronger in collect- 
ing claims,” he says; “in studying the 
Chicago markets, and in trading with 
what commission firms are giving the 
best service. We also feel that the 
county association will be better able 
to represent the shippers in the state 
and national organizations than a num- 
ber of local associations in each 
county 

Memberships are held in the county 
association on payment of a member- 
ship fee of one dollar a year; then the 
farmer shipper makes arrangements 
with the manager of the nearest ship- 
ping point and arranges to ship his 
hogs from that place. The shippers’ 
association at present in Lee county 





has about three hundred members, al- 
tho it has only been in existence since 


February. 


thousand nine hundred and ninety-four 
dollars’ worth 
in the county in the first four months 
of its existence. 


Stealing in the Country 


Theft from 
ily increasing for : 
thieves have 
country, picking up not only chickens 
but various 
ments. Apple thieves are busy at 
time of year. 
dealer in Pottawattamie county, 
was called on 
out and look at some clover seed that 
his 
bought the 
lars. Then 
called up the bank and stopped pay- 
ment on the check before the stranger 
Some mention of 
was made in the local pa- 
living in an adjoin- 


he had in 


had time to cash 
the matter 
per, and a farmer 
ing county 
clover seed, 

In Story 
farmer was 


men. He 


alone. It was known that he 
Liberty bonds and that he 
The thieves struck 


chased some 
kept cash on hand. 
him on the head with a 
not intending to ki 
as a result of the 

Auto thieves are becoming more : 
more common, the officers of the 
law do not 


stolen. 


As population increases, 
crimes will 
to be a serious 
run over the 
ing. In some localities farmers are or- 
ganizing vigilance 
when anything happens 
the members over 
way they have been able to make i 
hot as to discourage thievery in that 
particular community. 


Publisher of Homestead Dies 


are closing for 


Just as 
this issue, 
James M. 


Towa Homestead, 


Moines, on 


in the publishing business his entire 
life, and connected 
stead since about 1885. 





farmers has been stead- 


an implement 


two hundred dol- 


identifying the sacks. 
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VITALITY 


A healthy, full grown steer is a wonderful picture of vitality; every ounce of hie being {fe full of 
vitality and strength. What a fine, firm-textured hide comes off such an entmal! That is the sort of 
animal that furnishes the leather in this ‘‘Texasteride”’ shoe 

Mud, water, manure or the roughest use by the bardest wearer of shoes have but little effect on 





*“Texasteride” No. 473FJ,as it retains that ever-the-same outstanding force—Vitality. And yet this 


shoe is as soft as the raw hide on the animal's back. 

The especial tanning process that bas taken years to perfect, keeps it so, as the leather wil! not get 
hard and stiff after being wet. 

Order a patr and let us show you the ‘‘Farm Shoe Wonder” of the day—“Texasteride” No. 473FJ. If 
you do not believe that they are the greatest shoe bargain value you ever saw, return them and we will 
refund your money plus the postage it cost you to return them. We guarantee these shoes to last at 
least six months or you get a new pair. Written guarantee with every pair. 

Whole sizes only from 6 to 12. We pay postage within second zone only. If you are not in need of 
shoes at present send for our catalog of shoes for the family. 


TEXAS STEER HIDE SHOE CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin 








seventy years of age. His death was 
unexpected, apparently due to heart Ditch Before 


trouble. Winter Rains 
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wood dry will weigh around 2,600 
pounds. A cord of hard wood, such as 
oak, elm or locust, will weigh around 
5,500 pounds green or around 4,000 
pounds dry. 











purpose, and invite them to report to 
us, » giving f full information. 








M LSSISSIPPE B ack Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
ers, where land preduces as abundantly at one-third 


Southeastern Kansas 


























° \ Protect your soil 
W W and your next 
eight of ood > year crop profits 
r ; against injury 
An Iowa correspondent writes: . by excessive water | 
we : ‘ Sf stand land al 
“What is the weight of a cord of iD. cucar. Caenmlact eke 
, ee eo » : lier in spring. Add 2 to 3 weeks to grow: 
wood, both green and dry? tng season. Do farm terracing now 
The weight of a cord of wood varies Fa 
not only with the dryness, but als < 
3 " : f % pe nary ~ Road Grader 
with the kind. A cord of green soft adjustable, reversible; no wheels, levers or 
4 5 as , of ‘ > t out of fix. Cuts new farm ditches or cle 
wood, such as cottonwood, soft maple we OSs @ feet Geen; builds Serm terraces, Gykce 
yj y..iss sed reigh ar le acdes roads. Does the work of 100 n 
or willow, is supposed to weigh around Every farm needs one, Send your name for 
3,600 to 4,000 pounds, whereas the same Free Book and Special Introductory Offer. 


Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader Company, Inc. 
558 Qwensboro, Ky. 











Tractors for Cultivators OPPORTUNITY’S WONDERLAND 
During the past year or two no doubt | I the wonderful San Joaquin Valley, the Garden of 
b ‘i the Sun, irrigation ts the crop tnaurance; the Grow 
number of our readers have used | ers Associations the guarantee of good prices. Rals 
ins, Peaches, Alfalfa and Dairying yleid fri 


» rod . » re > 7 
oer oh = Neng omg a $1,000 per acre. Send for latect descriptive literature 
would like to have the benefit of their W.A MP ANY 
experience in using tractors for this * 9007 searten ot vauero CAL 





Spend the Winter 








of 145 8 acre farm, Nov. 9, at 

PUBLIC AUCTION : p. m., towettle estate. Sale in Texas 
at the farm, 3% miles south ‘ot Bonaparte, and ¢é 
miles west of Farmington, Van Buren Co. Land is We have a few cottages and bungalows 
rolling; mostly in meadow and pasture, 17 a. timber, tractive suburb of Houston, Texas, rea 
8a. wheat. Improvements: Good house, 2 barns and into. Prices $850 to $2200. 24 minutes to Houston by 
other out ga ge - fenced and crossfenced interurban 

with woven wire mile toschool, 14 miles te 

church Train met at Bonaparte and Farmington ui. H. SMITH _60., 309 Poik Bidg. 


sale a ay. ROBERT, Gro. W., anp Emma Woops, 


an st 











SSISSIPr “ie NEW YORK STATE 
250 acres, 2 good houses, 2 sets farm buildings S 


ing Lands, in a communtty of Northern farm- 
cows, 5 horses, full farm equipment, tra 


to one hal f the price demanded in other states. For machinery. etc.; 80 colonies of bees, 100 af i 
information and farm lists, w rite A. D. HICKEL, prune trees, bearing: near good markels and 
Merc hants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Miss adam road; 30 acres timber; $25,000, quick * a 


A. Cc. PATTERSON, _Pattersonville 





& per acre: ont, 40 to Minnesota Corn Lands 





making 40 to 90 

















1 he wheat 15 to 8s; four cuttings of 
alfalfa. Li anc lat tr ym $67 to $150 an acre. Liberal We bave a large list of improved farm* for 
_ rms. Send Address, THE ALLEN | gale on easy terms. Write for our |!* 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CO lola, Kansas ot3 
; consi fainted ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnes 
QTEVENS COUNTY 6 improved farm e : 
i miles fron good laying farm. Price un Bouthern Minnesota cor! i 
$150. Inc. 630, 00( 1 x Want mortgages and ( ire the real lowa kind, Come and s¢ 
cheap laad for equity if $24 OK A. O. ANDERSON self before locavug. WHITE & PERS 
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Feed Grinding Power—and Goodyear Belts 




























Fletcher Gollmer is well known in the neighborhood of slippage, insures uninterrupted transmission of power, 
J Warren, Illinois, for his successful methods of raising and enables the belt to be run loosely, with consequent 
and fattening hogs and cattle on his | 10-acre farm. He advantage to the engine bearings. It requires no belt 
has farmed all his life, and as a specialist on diversified dressing. 
Sah alae chek eek Pinal cageinat coliianil dhinnp, Cocclyene Kinngite Bilis 


do not shrink or stretch. Therefore, there is no time 
lost in engine resetting. Unstitched and of bonded- 


He grinds a lot of corn about this time every year, just 
as other stock farmers do. Twenty cows and sixty hogs, 
fattening in a batch for market, require the grinding of 
fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn at a time, and 
justify investment in the best of grinding equipment. 
In this work, Mr. Gollmer puts full reliance on the 

transmission ability of the belt he uses between tractor 

: and grinder. 


ply construction, they do not separate at the plies, 

but wear evenly and last much longer than other belts 

do. In every respect of operation and maintenance, 
they are economical, efficient and trouble free. Farmers | 
who know the Goodyear Klingtite Belt say it is the 

best help on the farm. 





: His Goodyear Klingtite Belt demonstrates its inbuilt We build these belts specifically for farm duty. They are 
1 strength by the delivery of an even, full flow of power carefully designed to the service required of them, and | 
on the grinder drive, a duty recognized generally by specially constructed to protect our good name. They 
i experienced farmers as perhaps the severest test to come in endless types for threshing and in suitable | 
a which a farm belt is put. Its smoothly powerful action lengths for all other purposes. Their important function 
Y produces uniformly ground feed and at the same time in modern farm power operation is discussed interest- 
. protects engine and grinder from undue strain. ingly in the Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia. Write for a 
r This belt needs no breaking in. From the first, it holds copy to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
the pulleys in a friction-surface grip that prevents Ohio, or Los Angeles California. 











RLINGTITE BELTS 
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Simple way of heating a 
CELLARLESS cottage by 
IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 
Boiler and 4 AMERICAN Radiators. 
Asx for catalog (free) showing open 
views of heating layouts of 4, 5, 6 
and 7 rooms. 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfits 


Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 
Ng. 1-B Sige IDEAL-Arcola with 100 oa. ft. of Radigtion $142 

































ce i «sn " “= = “ 200 © ° 213 
Mice: >: : sm: : Ce 
No. 1-A Size IDEAL-Arcola with 135 eq. ft. ef Radiation ones 
io. rT 4 ct) -. oe ee +4 - - 251 
Coal o 4-A “- oe oo oe oe - 299 
“ 5-A “ o o “ 400 oo “ * 349 


Prices include Expansion Tank and Drein Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe and 
fittings used in instellation and which ere supplied by the local dealer at extra charge. 
Rediation is of regular 38-in. height 3-column A RICAN Peerless, in sizes as needed to 
suit your rooms. Outfits —— completef.o. b. our nearest warehouse, at Boston, Prov- 
idence, Worcester, Springfield (Mass.), Albany, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bir- 
minghem, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 











Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL- Arcola 
method is that no cellar is needed. 
Everything is onone floor. The Arcola 
is placed in any room that has a chim- 
ney connection. No running to cellar. 
Same water is used over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at present attractive 
prices for outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits consist of the 
boiler and radiators to heat various 

houses. Write us your require- 
ments! Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the living-rooms. 
The fDEAL- Arcola delivers the soft, 
| fadiant warmth of hot water—not the 
ery, burnt-out atmosphere of stove 





The outfit consists of an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 
heating. There is no fire risk to build- Boiler and 4, 5, or 6 AMERICAN Radiators and 
ing—no danger to children—fire lasts Special Expansion Tank—everything except labor, 
for hours! The Arcola burns hard or pe and fittings, which any local dealer will supply. 
soft coal. Bee table above for various sizes and prices of outfits. 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 





uszzi AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY >is = 
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NOW READY TO SHIP | 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 










We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling Company 
Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Sets for Skunk and Civet Cat 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


The skunk and civet cat are very 
profitable for young trappers, since 
they can be taken with so little skill. 
However, some do not try to get the 
skins because of the odor. When they 
understand that with care most of the 
smell can be eliminated; that catch- 
ing the animals is but little more un- 
pleasant than handling any of the oth- 
er fur bearers, the objections vanish. 
Where skunk and civet cats are found, 
they are usually quite numerous. And 
with even ordinary success, the pelt 
hunter ought to be able to get more 
than a few hides during the next few 
months. 

Skunk are found very well distrib- 
uted all over America. Civet, however, 
range mostly in the middle west. Few 
animals are found east of the Missis- 
sippi. It might be stated, also, that 
the prices for the skins have been, 
comparatively speaking, very low dur- 
ing the past few years. Most of the 
civet pelts went to Russia and with 
this country offering no market, the de- 
mand has fallen off. It seems, by the 
way, with stocks accumulating that 
fashion would decree that the furs be 
used. The wearing qualities are ex- 
cellent but the objection is to the 
color, being less conservative than 
most people desire. 

Skunk and civet live in colonies, so 
to speak. A number of animals are 
found in a den, as a rule. It is not 
unusual to take as many as ten or 
twelve from a single hole. The ani- 
mals have very similar habits, pre- 
ferring weed patches and rough, stony 
ground. They have little fear of man 
and the nearness of human _ habita- 
tion. Often the burrows will be un- 
der houses, sheds, barns and similar 





things. Look for signs along hedge 
fences. The fur bearers seek these in 
search of food. 

During cold weather the animals do 
not move about freely but remain in 
their dens. However, as soon as it 
moderates up, they are out again 
Warm, moonlight nights are best for 
trapping. 

The simplest way to get the animals 
is by placing traps at the entrances of 
burrows. It is not necessary to con 
ceal the sets but well to do so becauss 
wandering mink and raccoon are often 
taken which otherwise would escape 
Then again there is the practice. This 
is especially valuable for the begin 
ner. Even the professional can not 
get too much. 

So that the young trapper may know 
how to make hidden sets proper! i 
few hints will be given. First of all, 
scoop out a place for the trap. Have 


it deep enough so that the jaws are 
slightly below the surface when the 
set is made. Dig a trench for the 


chain also. Cover with something 
natural to the place—that is, dead 
grass if the trap is in dead gra 
leaves, if the set is in leaves. Always 
strive to have the spot look after vis 
iting just as it was before. The bet 
ter you can do this, the more fur you 
will take. 

Have the covering light. Sor 
times it is well to cut or tear it—thi 
refers to grass, etc.—before using 
When the material is too heavy, it will 
get between the jaws and not permit 
them closing as they should. Nat 
rually, the aninifal can escape easily 
Employ just enough to hide the s: 
but no more. When light materia! i 
selected, it must be protected from the 
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The Civet Cat Range Mostly in the Middle West 
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wind, otherwise it is liable to blow 
away. 

Do not have the pocket so water will 
drain into it. If this is done and ice 
forms, the set will be useless. 

Since there are usually a number 
of animals in a hole, most pelt hunters 
prefer to make U-shaped pens near the 
burrows rather than placing traps at 
the entrances. For the purpose re- 
quired, rocks, stakes or similar may 
be employed. Have the sides about 
eighteen inches high. Put meat in the 
pack part of each pen, guarding same 
with one or more traps. By this 
method one is often able to get several 
skins a night from a single burrow 
where otherwise he would only ob- 
tain but one pelt, even with the best 
success, during the same length of 
time. 

Some may have trouble in determin- 
ing whether a den is occupied by 
skunk and civet or not. Of course, 
droppings, tracks, signs of usage, etc., 
should all be taken into considera- 
tion. But if one will examine the in- 
terior of the burrow—a flashlight will 
be handy for this purpose—he can de- 
termine almost instantly whether he 
should make sets or not. Should there 
be long black, white or black and 
white hair. the trapper can be almost 
sure of fur. On the other hand, if this 
is absent, indications are that sunk 
or civet do not occupy the hole in 
question. 

The fur bearers like to cross the 
highways under small culverts that are 
dry. Put traps at each entrance wher- 
ever found. No baits of any kind are 
necessary. 

Go along hedges where there are 
signs of skunk and civet. About eigh- 
teen inches from the ground, put small 
pieces of meat. It is best to tie these 
securely so they will not be taken by 
birds or mice. Under the bait put 
traps. Conceal these carefully. 

Frequently it is possible to arrange 
logs or rocks in such a@ manner as to 
make a sort of a lane. Put a large 
piece of meat near the center. Make 

ets at each entrance. 

Where the animals are very numer- 
ous, it is often easy to conceal traps 
along trails. It matters little whether 
decoys are employed. 

During the close of the fur season, 
ets for the animals must be watched 
closely. If one male discovers an- 
other that is caught, they are almost 

re to fight. When this is the case, 
the trapped animal suffers most. Often 
the fur is cut and damaged, the odor 
very disagreeable. Remember this 
when after skunk and civet cat in 
pring. 

There are many so-called methods of 
killing the animals. The best, per- 
haps, is by shooting with a small cali- 
ber rifle or pistol. Do not excite the 
fur bearers more than necessary. Ap- 
proach as closely as possible, then aim 

) the bullet strikes just back of the 
head and cuts the spine. This instant- 
ly paralyzes. However, should any of 
the smell get on the clothes or hands, 
it may be removed by washing in gaso- 
line. Do this several times, being 
sure the fumes have evaporated before 
confining. 

Black skunk are the most valuable: 
short stripe next. The narrow or long 
western are third, with the broad 
stripe last. The more white in a pelt, 
the less its value. Civet, however, are 
not graded according to color at all, 
simply to size. Classifications, of 
course, as given refer to the prime 
SKINS. 

Remember that while the animals 
prime very early in fall, they com- 
mence to deteriorate soon in spring. 
When the hides show signs of shed- 
ding, etc., pull up the sets. It does 
not pay to trap too late any more than 
it does to take the skins too early. 





Hog Cholera in Nebraska—Hog cholera 
has appeared in several counties in Ne- 
braska, and the agricultural college there 
has organized its fighting lines. The de- 
mand for hog cholera serum is very 
strong. Veterinarians have been placed 
at advantageous points thruout the state 
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Winter is just ahead! 
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YOUR CALORIC~ 


Prepare NOW to live in perfect comfort—and save 
¥g to 4 your fuel—by installing the patented CaloriC Pipeless Furnace. 


The CaloriC is the scientific triumph of the age for heating buildings uniformly 
and economically—by natural circulation of air. 
through its patented triple-casing construction, it delivers practically 100 per 
cent of the heat directly into your rooms through one register. 


A CHILD CAN O 


PERATE THE 





in one day. 
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THE! ORIGINAL 'PIPELESS ' FURNACE TRIPLE:CASING PATENT 
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It burns less fuel because, 


The CaloriC is usually installed—in old or new homes— 
No interference with present heating. 
plumbing or alterations. 


The CaloriC is the original pipeless furnace triple-casing 
patent No. 1,346,801, 
clusive feature which makes pipeless heating successful. 


Over 100,000 CaloriC users—many in this state—and 
in almost every neighborhood. 
facturer of warm-air furnaces in the world—sold under a 
Money-back Guarantee of your satisfaction. 
NOW for CaloriC warmth this winter. 
loriC dealer or write at once for book giving details, 
THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 
125 Woodrow Street 


Branches: mabe, Nebraska, 1108 Nicholas Stree 
t. Paul, Minn., 2218 University Ave. 
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No pipes to freeze. 


Accept no substitute for this ex- 


Made by largest manu- 


Decide 
See nearest Ca- 


Cincinnati, Obio 
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The Manufacturing Situation 

While manufacturers have not yet 
been hit as hard as farmers by price 
reductions, yet there has been enough 
uncertainty so that in September of 
1920 many of the factories were run- 
ning only on part time. 
cently given out by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics indicate that forty-five 
automobile factories were employing 8 
per cent fewer men in September this 
year than in September of a year ago; 
that fifty woolen establishments were 
employing 24 per men; 
that thirty leather factories were em- 
ploying 24 per cent fewer men. The 
greatest increase in industrial activity 
seems to be in those factories devoted 
to building and repairing of railroad 
cars where there are now 29 per cent 
more men employed than a year ago. 
Wages still average considerably high- 
er than a year ago, but there are now 
indications of slowing up. While the 
government figures do not yet indicate 
it there are many reports of wage re- 
duction. If factories shut down and 
prices decline, wage reductions are in- 
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and are ready to give prompt assistance. 


evitable. 
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Stop That Leak 


You can instantly stop great ugly 
leaks in your Auto or Tractor radiator 
by pouring a can of 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


into the water in your radiator. You’ll 
scarcely believe your eyes. Noe laying 
up of car. Noexpense except a paltry 
75 cents for a can of Radiator Never- 
leak. Sold under our Million Dollar 
Guarantee. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. There are imitations; ine 
sist on the genuine. At all dealers 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
“The \WWO WM People’ 
307 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Oil- Burning 
Tank Heater 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank he 
ers, Fits any tank. Burns from 14 to 16 how 
on one gallon of kerosene. Any child can op 
ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or 

The heating chamber is entirely under 

no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves f 
pays for itself repeatedly. 


EmpireNon-Freezable Hog Water: 


Made of heavy galvanized iron—large capacity 
-); drinking trough on outside where hogs can res 
t; oil burner directly under trough—guaranteed 1 
to freeze. Keeps water warm for 2c per day. 
abundance of fresh, clean water at right temperatu 
Keeps hogs healthy—fatten faster on the same fe 


"nam, FARMER AGENT? 
Special offcr to farmere willing to ab 
our Heater and Waterer to p: 
buyers. Write at once for ‘ 
special offer. 



















































































1910 and Now 


N 1910 there were approximately 
400 thousand cars in the United 
States. 


To operate these cars there was available 
a gasoline production of 750 million gal- 
lons, Or, approximately 1875 gallons per 
car. 


In 1919 there were more than 7 million 
cars and trucks operating in the United 
States. 


To supply these engines.there was avail- 
able, according to Bureau of Mines Re- 
port, 3 billion, 957 million gallons of 
gasoline, or approximately, 565 gallons 
per car. 


In neither case has consideration been given to 
the demand of tractors, stationary gas engines, 
or the gasoline required by the arts and indus- 
tries. Nor have we considered the large vol- 
ume of this product shipped abroad annually. 


The above figures are presented so that you 
may visualize one of the problems the petroleum 
industry has been called upon to solve in the 
past decade. 


In 1910 the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
marketed about 20 percent of the gasoline out- 
put in the United States, or approximately 150 
million gallons. In 1919 this Company sold 
about 640 million gallons of gasoline, or about 
17 percent of the total for that year. 


It has been the task of the 7 men who manage 
the affairs of the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) for the 5124 stockholders, not one of 
whom owns as much as 10 percent of the total, 
to expand the organization not only to keep pace 
with, but to keep ahead of the extraordinary and 
persistent demand for gasoline. 


How well they have succeeded is illustrated 
clearly by the fact that in the 10-year period 
above mentioned, the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) has taken a leading part in increasing 
gasoline production 440 percent, while crude oil 
production increased only 94 percent. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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Reciprocity on the Farm 


WALLACES’ FARMER, November 5, 1920 


By EUGENE MAUPIN 


All four of them had muddled thru 
the hay harvest as best they could. 
Part of the hay in the four mows was 
of poor quality, due to over-ripeness 
and wet weather, and part of the crop 
had never reached the barn at all, and 
now all four of them, John Severs, 
Ralph Turney, Jim Clayton and old 
man Mendenhall, were gathered togeth- 
er at the threshing machine, and the 
memory of their hay harvest was fresh 
in their minds. 

It was inevitable that the labor 
shortage should come up as a topic of 
discussion. Now we farmers always 
complain when things are not as they 
should be, but seldom do anything to 
better conditions, always waiting for 
someone else to make the first move. 
Now it happened that in this particular 
instance someone did make a move, 
and results followed. It came about in 
this way: 

Old man Mendenhall had a son who 
thought lots and said little until he 
had something to say. But the hay 
harvest had started him to studying, 
and when his father and the neighbors 
commenced to complain of the manner 
in which they had to put up their hay 
crop, he laid his plan before them. He 
had figured that the group of neigh- 
bors could put up the combined crop 
of all in less time than they could 
working separately with inadequate 
help, and that the loss from wet weath- 
er would be reduced to a minimum on 
account of the size of the crew and the 
rapidity with which the down hay 
could be stored away. He put his plan 
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ing the average, and that this money 
be kept in a fund for machinery re 
pairs and for new machinery. ‘T) 
would remove cause for misund: 
standings later on as well as proy 
money to keep up the harvest tools 

All four men had practically al 
machinery necessary to do the w 
and when the harvest started the nex 
year they found they had more t 
than were needed. Some of these wy 
sold to other farmers, and the mone 
put in the new tool fund; other piecs 
were kept for use when the ones in 
operation were worn out or were out 
of commission. 

New advantages of their system wer: 
constantly showing up. In the first 
place, the capital invested in harvest 
tools was only one-fourth what it had 
usually been, and the shed room ne 
essary for the housing of the tools was 
only one-fourth as much. Some of the 
members had never built sheds for all 
of the bulky harvest tools, and had 
been forced to leave them out in the 
weather. Now there was room on the 
four farms for every tool used, and 
there was no loss from weather de 
preciation at all, and two of the mem 
bers had room for other machinery 
when some of the haying tools were 
taken care of elsewhere. 

But the saving that showed up the 
quickest and made the most impression 
on the members was the saving in time 
and the small loss of hay from rain or 
over-ripeness. They kept two mowers 
going most of the time, and two or 
three wagons; yet at the first threat 
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of a reciprocal hay harvest before his 
neighbors, and with the memory of 
their past week’s experience in their 
minds they were not slow to decide to 
give it a trial. 

Their agreement was something like 
this: The meadows of each were to 
be put up in turn (they drew straws 
for their turns at that time), and the 
one who had first turn one year gave 
way to the farmer next in line, while 
his crop waited until the last, during 
the following season. In this way each 
man had his hay put up first once in 
four years, second once in four years, 
etc. As it turned out, this rotation in 
time of harvesting was hardly neces- 
sary, as the work went on so well that 
there was little difference in the qual- 
ity of hay on account of the time of 
cutting; in fact, they soon began to 
give way to each other for various 
reasons—to allow Turney to get his 
clover off the ground early, to get a 
crop of seed later; to let Severs get 
hay in his feed barn where he was 
completely out, and even on account of 
the convenience of the tools to certain 
fields. 

The difference in the number of 
acres of meadow that each might have 
was another point of agreement that 
was arranged at the time. At first, 
the farmers were for disregarding this 
inequality in acres; considering that 
they were old neighbors, they felt that 
a few acres one way or another made 
little difference. But the young author 
of the plan had a different idea of it; 
he insisted that the farmer having a 
larger crop than the others pay so 
much per acre for the acreage exceed- 


Every Man Knew His Job and the Work Went on With Regularity 
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of rain the mowers were stopped and 
extra wagons put into service, and 
there was never more than a load or 
two on the ground when the rain came. 
Every man knew his work, and the 
work went on with a regularity that 
could never be attained under the old 
system, where a worker must mow a 
while, rake a while, then haul to the 
mow for an hour or two. 

There was nothing new in this co- 
operative working except the joint 
ownership of the tools, for the commu 
nity codperative plan began with the 
pioneers, who gathered together to 
raise a house or shuck a crop of corn 
The farmer of today had drifted away 
from this reciprocal plan of doing the 
farmer work, depending more on him- 
self, “son John” and what help he 
could hire. Now the help can not be 
hired, and sometimes “son John” him 
self has given up the ten-hour workday 
on the farm in disgust and has gone 
to the city, with its higher wages and 
shorter hours. Hence‘the labor ques 
tion has become acute. 

One of the states in the corn belt, 
where labor on the farm gets scarcer 
every year, has for its motto these 
words: “United we stand, divided we 
fall.” It is a good motto for the farm- 
ers of the state and of all other states, 
and ean be shortened to one word for 
practical use: “Codperation.” 





Many Codperative Enterprises—A par- 
tially complete report from the college of 
agriculture of Missouri shows eighty-five 
codperative marketing enterprises organ- 
ized by Missouri farmers. These eighty- 
five organizations have a combined capi- 
tal of $1,386,400. 
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HOG WATERER 


[F it only did away with that nasty, 

cold job of chopping ice three or four 
times @ day, this non- zing hog waterer 
would be profitable farm equipment for you. 
But it does more. It gives your hogs warm 
water todrink, just as they want it. Hogsgrow 


when they drink and eat as they choose, 
The IDEAL Waterer— in the hog waterer 
field—has the of coldest winters. 


Up in Canada, an IDEAL bullt ten years 
p uu ny ago 
gave its owner good service last winter. 
Drinking trough fs inside. Can't be broken off. 
Hogs cannot tramp in it and foul the water. 
Tank lifts out for cleaning. Outer casing corru- 
gated for greatest stre: . Madein 30, 60and 
100 gallon sizes. § and double drinking 
your water system. 
When you order & waterer, first see the IDEAL. 
Ask for your dealer’s Dame and descriptive 
literature IDEAL Waterers and other 
IDEAL hog lot equipment, 


National Mfg. 


Compan: 
: 106 S-E sth Se.; 
f Des Moines, Ia. 

























PREVENT BLACKLEG LOSSES 
by using 
Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 


Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A natural aggressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
An aggressin made from cultures. 
WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 





Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


SAVES MONEY AND BACKACHE 











FOLDS LIKE A KNIFE. ONE MAN with the 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE saws down trees—saws any 
<n” of timber on any kind of ground. One man cansaw more 
cr with itthan two men in any other way, and do it easier. 

LowPrice 









Farmers’ Union Commission 
Firm at Chicago 

The Iowa Farmers’ Union has decid- 
ed to postpone the initiation of a 
Farmers’ Union commission firm at 
Chicago until the Committee of Fif- 
teen is appointed and makes its report. 
The officers were authorized at the 
recent state convention to proceed at 
once to establish a commission firm 
at Chicago. After this convention, the 
live stock marketing conference was 
held and the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen authorized. In order, 
therefore, to avoid any possible divi- 
sion of energies among the farmers 
advocating a farmers’ commission firm 
the Farmers’ Union decided to hold up 
their plans for the Chicago commission 
firm until it is possible to see what 
acton will be taken by the Committee 
of Fifteen. If the Committee of Fif- 
teen proceeds to organize a non-par- 
tisan commission house, it seems cer- 
tain that the Farmers’ Union will sup- 
port the movement. If no commission 
firm is established by this means, then 
the original program will be adhered 
to. The action of the Farmers’ Union 
in this regard sets a fine example for 
other farm organizations in the way of 
eliminating organization rivalry for 
the benefit of the common cause. 





Equity Grain Exchange 


The Equity Grain Exchange, a North 
Dakota corporation, but with headquar- 
ters located at St. Paul, is one of the 
organizations which the Committee of 
Seventeen is investigating in its en- 
deavor to work out a better selling 
scheme of grain than we have at the 
present time. The plan of the organ- 
ization as disclosed in a conversation 
with Mr. Anderson, manager of the ex- 
change, reveals that this is a central- 
ized company in which the locals are 
owned by the central company. Stock 
is sold in the local communities until 
there is enough sold to build a local 
plant. They then elect a local board of 
managers, but the central organization 
also reserves the right to give certain 
supervision and control over both the 
management and the selling. The local 
organization pays eight per cent divi- 
dends and the rest of the profits are 
reverted as a patronage dividend to 
the people who sell grain. The central 
plant is financed with the same 
charges which other commission firms 
receive, each business being 
kept separate and an account of sales 
rendered to each local organization as 
an independent unit. 


local’s 





Cattle Outlook 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a bunch of two-year-old 
steers, young cows and heifers which 
I can only get 5 cents a pound for at 
the present time. Will it pay me to 
feed these cattle out for a later mar- 
ket? How long should I feed them? 
I can get corn at 75 cents to 80 cents 
a bushel?” 

The future of the cattle market is 
decidedly puzzling. Every one knows 
that if cattle were as plentiful this 
winter as they were last winter there 
would be a very severe break in the 
price. During August and September 
there were about 20 per cent fewer 
feeders sent back to the country than 
at the same time a year ago and there 
is prospect for a shortage of well fin- 
ished cattle for two or three months 
yet. What the situation will be like 
during February and March depends 
largely on the number of feeders which 
are sent back to the country during 
November and early December. 

Our correspondent quotes corn at 75 
to 80 cents a bushel. We rather sus- 
pect that he can buy it somewhat 
cheaper by this time and in that case 
it may pay him to put two or three 
hundred pounds of flesh on his aver- 
age steer. An average daily ration of 
five to ten pounds of hay, fourteen to 
eighteen pounds of corn, and a pound 
and a half to two pounds of oilmeal 
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MASE the crisp months ahead of you 


profit months by shelling corn and 

inding feed for your neighbors—or at 
fet fill the days with worth-while ac- 
tivity by shelling and grinding for your 
own needs. These are tasks that know 
no season but they will, no doubt, suit 
your greatest convenience now. 


International Corn Shellers and Feed 
Grinders are simple and rugged in design and 
construction and have been developed along 
advanced lines of power economy, operating 
efficiency and wear resistance. International 
Harvester reputation stands back of each of 
these machines, assuring the purchaser the full- 
est measure of satisfactory service. 


International Corn Shellers range in size from the 
small one-hole hand sheller to the big, power cylinder 


sheller which has a capacity of from 3,000 to 3,500 
bushels per day. 


International Feed Grinders are made in types 
suitable for all grinding purposes and are furnished 
in three sizes. Capacities: 6 to 45 bushels per hour. 




















Ask your nearby International dealer about these 
good corn shellers and feed grinders. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


F AMERICA 
CHICAGO OY Anenn U Ss Ay 
















92 Branch Houses in the United States 



































WATER YOUR HOGS} 


T 


E-Z WAY 


Why carry water? | 
Wheel it in an E-Z Por- 
table Fountain. Keeps 
water cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 
Easy toclean. No val- | 
ves or springs to get | 
out oforder. Guaran- | 
teed satisfactory or | 
money refunded. 

Price $47.00 


Order now for winter use. 


Metal Products Co. 


314 So. Del. Ave. 
Mason City, lowa 


























will, under present conditions, make 
fairly cheap gains if hogs are follow- 
ing. ; f 

While there may be a decidedly 
weak spot of a month or two in the 
cattle market some time during the 
next winter, we rather incline to the 
view that on the whole there will be 
a sufficient shortage of cattle and a 
sufficient abundance of cheap corn so 
that cattle feeding will pay rather 
more than usual. If our correspondent 
had home-grown corn we certainly 
would advise him to put a little more 
flesh on his cattle rather than to ac- 
cept four or five cents a pound at the 
present time. 





new 0" 
than 2c a cord, then supply bi. 
for fire wood at $20 @ cord up. 
Coal Shortage! 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Over4H-P. 810 strokes a minute. Wheel 
mounted. Easy to move, cheap and easy to run. 
Engine rons other machinery when not sawing. 
New clutch lever starts and stops saw white 
engine runs. Cash or Easy Payments. 30 
Daye’ Trial. 10-Year Guarantee. Send for 
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Homes readers are welcome 


partment was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
preferred, name of writer will not be published. 
juiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


Ad- 














| Keeping the Boys on the Farm 


The man who drives around the 
ountry selling medicines and oint- 
wments is something of a philosopher. 
mie sat a while on the porch the other 
May and talked about mothers he had 
imet. “There are some women,” he 
said, “who are driving their boys from 
he farm as fast as they can, because 
ey don’t take any interest in farm- 
There others who make a 




















‘ing. are 
ody feel as if farming was the only 


Mig business on God’s green earth. 









“I took dinner the other day where 
Shere is a little fellow. The father is 
lm hog man, and while we were talking 
fabout the black hogs, red hogs, white 
mogs and belted hogs, this little fellow 
over to a corner and brought me 
pictures of all kinds of hogs. He could 
Mame every one The mother said: 
"Billy likes the red hogs best.’ 

» “‘*Why do you like reds better than 
our father’s Poland Chinas?’ I asked 
nim. 

| “‘T want to know it’s mine,’ he said. 
















“*Rilly and I are saving our chicken 
money. We are going to get a red sow 
this fall,” his mother told me. That 
mother is working with her boy, and 
phey both sure like the farm.” 

» “How about her girls?” we asked. 
“The girls are off at college, but I 
muess they like the farm all right. One 
wf them won a scholarship at Ames, 
mand the other was the captain of the 
feam that won in the boys’ and girls’ 
boultry club somewhere. 

. “She was fixing for a house party 
lor them to fetch their girl friends to 
mext month. That doesn’t look as if 
whey were ashamed of the farm, does 
tt? I tell you most of the farmers that 
mo back to town go because the women 
Holks don’t like farming Get them 
mterested in farming, and you'll have 
mo trouble keeping the boys on the 
farm.” 


| Just a Normal Child 

4 A mother visited a school for feeble- 
Mainded children, and was impressed 
ey their accomplishments “Well,” 
he said, “if my children could do these 


mings, I would think them extra 
ight.” 
“IT don’t care,” exploded her small 


Paughter. “If anybody would teach me 
these nice things, I'd do them just as 
well as a feeble-minded child.” 

How tenderly we nurse the sick 
*hild, and how we push aside the well 
Thild. It is the good baby that is neg- 
acted, the willing child that is driven. 
When the children are grown, the time 
e won't consider lost is the time 
Ppent in enjoying the companionship 
f our normal children. 

The school children go home across 
ior place. One boy is going to the 
epen-air schol, where he is made to 
Hest, and is fed a hot, nourishing lunch 
i noon, with milk between times. We 


an almost see his cheeks plumping 
4 Another boy is the son of a 
He may be served enough 


pod of the right kind, but his face is 
etting pinched, and his step lags as 
e goes home from school. He is still 
| normal boy; nothing can be done 
for him until he becomes sub-normal 
A paroled prisoner, a veteran of the 
ppanish war, was wasting away with 
berculosis. There was no room for 
im in the hospitals, and he had no 
money to pay his railway fare to a sol- 
Hiers’ home in a different climate. The 
woard of parole had money to send a 
an after him and bring him back 
mnould he run away, but there was no 
money available to pay his traveling 
xpenses. 

It looks as if we need to get a new 
fugle on human interests. 
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A Kindergarten Calendar 


The mother got the idea from the 
government bulletin on “Training Lit- 
tle Children,” a valuable little book for 
mothers, which is to be had on appli- 
cation, with to the Superin- 
tendent of Washington, 
Dp; ©. 

On a large sheet of white pasteboard 
she ruled off a sufficient number of 
blank squares for the days 
month. On this calendar the children 
each day made their weather report. 
If the day was sunny, a yellow circle 
was pasted on; gray was for cloudy 
days; tiny umbrellas for rain; a gray 
circle partly covered with white meant 
snow. 

From 


15 cents, 
Documents, 


the backs of magazines and 


advertising pages the children cut pic- | 


tures to illustrate special days. A lit- 
tle church, a Christmas tree, a birth- 
day cake, a band for the circus day. 
The particular emblem is less impor- 
tant to the children than the pleasure 
they take in attending to the calendar 
regularly, and the fact that they are 
being helped to a realization of divi- 
sions of time The card should be 
large enough to allow for a suitable 
picture for the month to be mounted 
outside of the ruled portion. Land- 
seers “Squirrel and Pair of Nutcrack- 
may be used for the October 
sheet; Corregio’s “Holy Night” 
December; Washington’s or Lincoln’s 
portrait for February, etc. 


ers” 


Hints for Club Programs 


To Hearts and Homes: 


In answer to the subscriber who 
asked for hints for club programs, I 
offer the following: 


Many clubs are studying “American 
Citizenship” and “Iowa Hand-Book on 
Citizenship.” The roll call can be made 
interesting having different 


by sub- 


jects for answers, and they are some- 
times the foundation for short discus- 
sions, Other subjects are: Noted peo- 


ple of the present day. What promi- 
nent Frenchmen gave assistance dur 
ing the Revolutionary war? Names of 
presidents Can our schools be im 
proved? New books; poetry; jokes 


All of these are good subjects for dis- 
cussion. 
A SUBSCRIBER 


To Remove Grass Stains 


To Hearts and Homes 

Where is he who said, 
than we feel’? I want to tell him he is 
mistaken Now it takes a six and a one 
to tell my age, and the one does not come 
first, tho I feel that way mostly 

My little grandson was invited to attend 
a children’s party, and grandmother could 
best accompany him. The children played 
games and the mothers and grandmothers 
were game enough to play with them 
“Drop the handkerchief” was in progress, 
and it soon was dropped behind me. The 
six-year-old gentleman who had dropped 
it sauntered slowly around the ring as 
tho to say, ““You can not catch me.” Now, 
feeling so young, I thought ,‘‘I'll show you, 
young man!" But being out of practice, 
and not realizing that they were expected 
to perform in a juvenile manner, my limbs 
failed em and down I went Not on my 
hands and Knees, or, no! but headlong 

My who was one of the mothers 
present, sprang to help me, and wiped the 
dust from my forehead, but on the very 
front of my clean, percale dress were two 
great grass stains, which would not brush 
off 

I hunted thru all my recipes for remov- 
ing stains, but could find no suggestions 
for removing from colored 
goods I went to a neighbor and asked 
her what she did. She “TI always use 
sorghum molasses It will do no harm, if 
Well, I came home and 


niece, 


erass stains 


said, 


it does no good.” 


rubbed those stains good with sorghum 
Used it just like soap; and the stains 
came out with no injury to the color of 


the dress. I was so thankful that I want- 
ed to pass this piece of wisdom around. 
Sorghum molasses will remove grass 
Stains from colored goods without injury 
to the colors. A READER, 
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Gee! I Like 
Bran Maffins 


































































F course he does. So will you, if you make 
them.with Pillsbury’s Health Bran. For best 
results, follow the special recipe on the Pillsbury 
package. Your mufhns will be light, tender and 


delicious. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is not cooked, or “‘doctored”’ 
in any way. It is the outer coat of the wheat berry, 
thoroughly cleaned and sterilized. The large, 
coarse flakes are unusually effective as a laxative. 
As for their rich, nut-like flavor—well, just try these 
bran muffins! 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in 


kind, but alike in quality. At your grocer’s, 


Best Flour 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Piilsbury’s Pancake Flour 

Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


Pillsbur 'S 


Pillsbury’s 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Health Bran 


Do you keep dairy cows? If so, you should know 
about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration, the feed without a 
filler. Send for our free booklet, “RESULTS”. 


































Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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| We've kept 
upits Quality! 


Chocolate Cream 
Coffeeagain this year 
isthe samefine ‘‘rich 
and mellow’? drink 
that earned its fame 
in years gone by. 
Reaches you full of 
fragrant, fresh- 
roasted aroma—in 
the useful six-pound, 
airproof, tin pails. 
Economical, too, 
bought this way. 
Most stores carry it 
in pails. 


In six-pound 
| useful pails 
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Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





~ KODAK FINISHING 


Enlarging, Copying, Reproducing old treasured pic- 


tur ir specialty, Prices on application. Special 
Offer: We will finish one roll film (not pack), any 
tp *, farnish 6 superfine prints for 25c with order. 
Money back {f we fail to please. Send next film. 
Signing your name and address. MOREAU FINISH- 


“& SERVICE, 668 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


BAGS 


BAIM & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
—_— Patents and Trade Marks. 
°l Crocker Bldg.. Moines, Iowa 





We buy second-hand bags; 

pay freight on 200 or more, 

LINCOLN BAG CO. 
Springfield, Ill. 














SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

















How Old Mr. Otter Learned 
to Slide 


Long, long ago, when food first became 
scarce, there were only a few who had 
enough to eat in the winter time. Mr. 
Otter was one of these, as he could catch 
fish in the spring-holes that were not 
frozen over. He liked to tease the others 
when they came near by letting them see 
how fat he was. 





” 


continued Grandfather 
Frog, ‘‘old Mr. Otter would bring up a 
fine fish and eat it right before them, 
without offering to share so much as a 
mouthful. He had done this several times 
to Mr. Lynx, and tho Mr. Lynx had 
begged and begged for just a bite, Mr. 
Otter had refused the teeniest, weeniest 
bit, and had even made fun of Mr. Lynx 
for not being smart enough to get suffi- 
cient to eat. 

“Now it happened that one fine morn- 
ing Mr. Otter took it into his head to take 
a walk in the Green Forest. It was a 
beautiful morning, and Mr. Otter went 
farther than he intended. He just 
trying to make up his mind whether to 
turn back or go just a little farther, when 
he heard stealthy footsteps behind him 
He looked over his shoulder, and what he 
saw helped him to make up his mind in 
a hurry. There, creeping over the frozen 
snow, was Mr. Lynx, and the sides of Mr. 
Lynx were very thin, and the of 
Mr. Lynx looked very hungry and fierce, 
and the claws of Mr. Lynx were very long 
and strong and cruel looking. Mr. Otter 
made up his mind right away that the 
cold, black water of that open spring- 
hole was the only place for him, and he 
started for it without even passing the 
time of day with Mr. Lynx. 

“Now Mr. Otter’s legs were ver} 
just as Little Joe's but it was sur 
prising how fast he got over the snow 
that beautiful morning. . When he 
to the top of a little hill, would 
down, because he found that he could go 


“Sometimes, 


was 


eyes 








are 


came 


he slide 


faster that way. But in spite of all he 
could do, Mr. Lynx traveled faster, com- 
ing with great jumps, and snarling and 
spitting with every jump. Mr. Otter was 
almost out of breath when he reached 
the high bank just above the open spring- 
hole. It was very steep, very steep in- 
deed. Mr. Otter threw a hasty glance 
over his shoulder. Mr. Lynx was so near 
that in one more jump he would catch 
him. There wasn’t time to run around 
to the place where the bank was low 


Mr. Otter threw himself flat, gave a fran- 
tic kick with his hind legs, shut his eyes 
and shot down, down, down the slippery 
bank so fast that he lost what little breath 
he had left. Then he landed with a great 
splash in the cold, black water, and was 
safe, for Mr. Lynx was afraid of the 
water, He stopped right on the very 
edge of the steep bank, where he growled 
and screeched and told Mr. Otter what 
dreadful things’ he would do to him if 
ever he caught him. 

“Now in spite of his dreadful fright, 
Mr. Otter had enjoyed that exciting slide 
down the steep bank. He got to thinking 
about it after Mr. Lynx had slunk away 
into the Green Forest, and when he was 


rested and could breathe comfortably 
again, he made up his mind to try it once 
more. So he climbed out where the bank 
was low and ran around to the steep 
place and once more slid down into the 
water. It was great fun, the greatest fun 
Mr. Otter ever had had. He did it again 


In fact, he kept doing it all 
the rest of that day. And he found that 
the more he slid, the smoother and more 
slippery became the slippery-slide, for the 
water dripped from his brown coat and 
froze on the slide. 

“After that, as long as the snow lasted, 
Mr. Otter spent all his time, between 
ing and sleeping, sliding down his slip- 
pery-slide. He learned just how to hold 


and again. 


eat- 


his legs so that they would not be hurt. 
When gentle Sister South Wind came in 
the spring and took away all the snow, 


Mr. Otter hardly knew what to do with 
himself, until day a bright idea 
popped into his head and made him laugh 
aloud. Why not make a slippery-slide of 
mud and clay? Right away he tried it. 
It wasn’t as good as the snow slide, but 
by trying and trying he found a way to 
make it better than at first. After that, 
Mr. Otter was perfectly happy, for sum- 
mer and winter he had a slippery-slide. 
He taught his children, and they taught 
their children how to make slippery- 
slides, and ever since that long-ago day 
when the world was young, the making of 
slippery-slides has been the family secret 
of the Otters.” 

“And it’s the best secret in the world,” 
said Little Joe Otter, swimming up be- 
hind Grandfather Frog just then. 

(Next story, ‘‘How Drummer the Wood- 
pecker Got His Red Cap.’’) 
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Wiat you lose 
thru baking failure 
must be added to baking 
costs—it has to be paid for. 


Calumet Baking Powder 
will save you all of that. Be- 


cause when you use it—there are 
no failures—no losses. Every bak- 
ing is sweet and palatable—and 
stays moist, tender and delicious to 
the last tasty bite. 


That’s a big saving—but 


that isn’t all. 
you buy Calumet and you save 
when you use it. 

















You save when 



















Pure in the can- Pure tn the baking 






“BEST 


someness, 


In every way — it is the 
best way to keep down bak- 


ing costs. That’s what has made it 
the world’s biggest selling baking 
powder — has kept it the favorite 
of millions of housewives for more 
than thirty years, 


Pound can of Calumet contains full 


Itisreasonablein cost and 


possesses more than the or- 
dinary leavening strength. You pay 
less and use less. You get the most 
in purity, dependability and whole- 
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CALUMET ‘jx 


BAKING POWDER 
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Calumet 
Sunshine Cake 
Recipe 
1, cup of butter, 
144 cups granu- 
lated sugar, 24% 
cups flour, 1 cup 
water, 2 level 
teaspoons Calu- 
met Baking 
Powder, 1 tea- 
spoon lemon, 
yolks of 9 eggs, 





















16 oz. Some baking powders come in 






Then mix in the 





12 oz. instead of 16 oz. cans. Be sure 


regular way. 








you get a pound when you want it. 

























It Pays to Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 

spoonful to each gal- 

/ lon of winter cream 

and out of your 

charn comes butter 

‘ of golden June shade 

to bring you top 
prices, 

All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich, 
‘‘Golden Shade’’ in 
your butter all the 
year round. Stand- 
ard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and 
National. Used by all large creameries. 
Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 











Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
A SPECIAL 
Factory 


Cut-Price 
U. S. Officer’s Shoes 


Hand sewed, first grade fac- | 
tory, cutdown price. Direct | 
to you atonly $ Made 
of the best 6.85 Water- 
proof Mahogany calf leath- 
er. If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them 
back. You do not lose a 
cent. Retall price of this 
shoe its 10.00. Built for 
work and dress at the same 
time. If you are sending 
money order or check, do 
not include postage. Pay 
only for shoes. We pay 
postage, 

U. S. Army 
Marching Shoes 
First grade factory, cut-down 
price. Direct to you at only 
$5.85. Retail price of these 
shoes is ¢8 Made of the 
best elkaskin waterproof 
leather. Second grade, $5.15 
U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., inc. 
Dept. 418 
Westfield, Maas. 
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PENFIELD 
The new starched collar model 


SLIDEWEL 


AFG 


COLLARS 


Save Your Tie, Time and Temper 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y, 





MeHibbj, 


Ba - Ba 


Putt THE Woot Over WINTER 





OF Fine Quality Moleskin 

Mackinaw or Leather 
Cloth, Stylishly Cut; soft, 
pliable, high grade woolskin 
linings and notched or 
round collars of Opossum, 
Raccoon, Nutria and other 
desirable furs. 


Ask the McKIBBIN Dealer 


—there’s one in your town. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


Still $2.50 a year of 52 issues 
Still the same in purpose— 


to provide the best of reading for young and old, to promote the 
welfare of the Family everywhere, in every way, at all times. 


THE 52 WEEKLY ISSUES OF 1921 


The New Volume will be rich in Short Stories, Serials and 
Story Groups. Articles by Men of Wisdom and Experience 


will deal with the Serious Problems of Reconstruction Days. 
The Doctor's Comer, Things for Boys to Make and Do, the Girls’ Page, 
the Children’s Page, the dispassionate Editorials, Sketches and Anecdotes, 
oll Combi Combine fo give The Companion an d Place in Family Life. 


aA THN PR a AA, RP a a uM A 


Your Choice of Two S plendid Offers 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends 7 coupon with Price of Offer 


accepted will at once begin to receive the issues indicate 


OFFER A = OFFER B N29 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 1921— THE YOUTH’S COMPANION .. . $2.50 
52 Splendid Weekly Issues Including all of Offer A 

All the remaining 1920 Weekly Issues; alse McCALL’S MAGAZINE ...... $1.50 

1921 Companion Home Calendar Free 12 Monthly Fashion Issues 


All for $2.50)}| All for $3.50 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSaCHUSETTS 









































Do you know CURTIS SERVICE ? 


than two hundred different houses. These 
ideal houses range in size from three-room 
cozy cottages to eight-room homes. 
Beautiful portfolios, describing illustra- 
Curtis Woodwork—built-in furniture tions and showing the floor plans of these 
for the living-room, dining-room, bed different homes, can be procured by you 
room, and kitchen; and doors, windows, without cost, through your local Curtis 
stairways, porches, and “‘trim’’ for the in- 
side and outside of the house—is made in 
standardized designs and standard sizes. 


JOU can now have true architectural 
; beauty and unusual conveniences in 
i the house you build at a cost no greater 
than you would pay for the commonplace. 


dealer. 
Write for Illustrated Portfolios 

If there is no Curtis dealer in your 
town, send us 25¢ in stamps (50c in 
Canada) and the portfolio you desire will 
be sent you direct. Ask for ‘‘Better Built 
Homes’’ Volume VI, if you are inter- 
only is used. Rigid inspection and skilled ested in houses of three, four, and five 


craftsmanship are a part of every unit reoms; Volume VII, for houses of six, 
The result is Curtis Woodwork seven, and eight rooms; Volume VIII, 
for houses especially designed for farm use. 


Beauty, Character, and Economy 
Large quantities of every item of 
Curtis Woodwork are manufactured at 
the same time. Highest-grade lumber 


made. 
—for more than fifty years famous for its 
beauty, reliability, and exceptional value. 

Trowbridge & Ackerman, the famous 
residential architects, created all Curtis 
designs. They also planned for us more 


CurTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5042-6042 So. Second Street, Clinton, Ia. 
CurTiS 
WOODWORK 


“ The Permanent Furniture for Your Home * 


In any event, whether you are ready 
to build soererr or whether your 
home is still in the ‘‘dream’” stage, be sure 
to get a copy of “* Better Built Homes.”* 





FOUR LITTLE FARMERS 


ACORNS AND OVERALLS 
eS BY VERA 6 HELENE NYCE 


Man say when HE sees you?” 
said Tommy, airily, “they’re only 
oldest ones—he won't care.” 
somehow he and John always 
different trees—and they were 
always near to each other, and 
little while when Flossie saw 
igain he told her: “I guess we « 
pick, ’cause John always wants t 
where I don’t want to go. B 
know what we’ll do!” 


IE four were having an 
animated conversati 
and they were 
in a row on the worm 
fence back of the barn. 
You see, Grandpa had 
_ops had a very bad attack 
of rheumatism ’way 
back in the fall, And 
had been no one but Hired Man 
do all the work. And now that And he hopped out of HIS overall | 
Grandpa was about, he didn’t know om triumphantly tied its lower « 
want to do first. Sweet potatoes to rht together. Then he ordered 
g! Corn to cut! Apples and aa and tied THAT leg. And he t 
the arms. And they poured all t 
and be 


acorns into the overalls a ! 
Flossie and Hardy to do the 

And when they thought how f 

the overalls would look, they 
worked fast and furious until t 
overall bag was filled to the 1 
Then they fastened a rope to it i 
dragged it as far as the pig yard 


pears to pick, and, Oh! there was 
more to do than a man could shake 
a stick at. And of course dear Grand- 
pa was troubled And the four felt 
SO sorry for him. And only that 
morning at the breakfast table Grand- 
ma told them they ought to be real 
little farmers and help Grandpa. “But LAWS — “Ss 
Flossie,"’ said Little John; “how CAN 
we be farmers now? It’s too late to By that time the dinner bell rang 
plant.” ‘‘Farmers do lots of things And they hurried to the house- 
besides plant,”’ but Tommy. He lingered to throw 
Flossie re- a quart or two of acorns to the pigs 
They were at dinner when Hired 
Man said suddenly: “What's that 
commotion ’mongst the pigs?"” And 
Tommy spoke up: “I threw ‘em 
some acorns, an I guess they're 
fighting over ‘em.” “That's right, 
Tommy,” G randpa said, with an ar 
proving smile; ‘“‘give them all the 
acorns you can find, they’re fine 
food for pigs.”” But the commotion 
grew. And such a singing and 





plied seriously; ‘‘and I heard Grand- 
pa say he never saw such a year for 
acorns, and he wished it were pos- 
sible to fence the pigs into the brush 
lot so they could eat ’em.” ‘Well, 
then,”’ said Tommy, as he le cae to 
the ground, “let’s build a_ fence!’ 
“Ho, ho! If that isn’t like you, Tom- 
my,” laughed Hardy. ‘‘Even Grandpa 
hasn’t time to do that; but we could 

gather acorns an’ Grandma 

says they make the sweetest 


a 


groaning and growling and 
grumbling and squealing! Grand 
pa left the table Hired man ran, 
and Grandma, and Cook! n¢ 
Flossie and the others arri 
there before anyone else And 
sight which met their eyes! 
pigs were outside—all seven 
them—black ones and white on: 
—and all pulling at ' 
kind of hams and bacons.” ‘‘Hurrah! overalls like chickens 
All right!” shouted Tommy “Come 
on! It'll be lots of fun, an’ we'll be 
farmers, too, I know where we can 
gather em _  easier'n huckleberries.” 
And away they raced to the barn for 
baskets and bags. And they hurried 
to the brush lot where Flossie and 
Hardy had their baskets almost full 
in less'n no time But Tommy had 
searce a dozen pretty acorns in HIS 
basket when he paused. ‘I say, John,”’ 
with a worm. Suddenly the acorns 
rattled out and flew all over. T) 
overalls were torn asunder, 
the pigs were having a _ glorious 
time And Grandpa laughed. And 
Hired Man he shouted. Even Cook 
laughed. But G 7randpa told Tommy 
he'd have to find a way to pay 
Hired Man for the damage done 
his overalls Then Hired Man 
Slapped Tommy on the back, and 
he said: ‘Never mind, old feller! 
It's worth the price of a pair 
overalls to have a good laugh lik 
ate me Ips digestion.’ Ther 
he safd in a low tone. “We couldn’t pod oo Ey aya 
be REAL farmers less’n we wear 4 Hi cet Hinges 
1 , A cent the overalls cost 
overalls, an’ I know where's a big and next time [’ll tell 
pair of Hired Man's in the barn. Let's you how 
hurry and get em quick!"’ And they , 
stole away very quietly. Of course 
the overalls were entirely too big— 
quite impossible And then Tommy 
suggested they BOTH wear them. So 
they rolled them up as short as they 
could And Tommy stepped into one 
leg—and Little John into the other. 
And SUCH a time as they did have 
getting back to the brush lot And 
how Flossie and Hardy did shout when 
they saw them? “But you'll never 
gather acorns with those thing 
on,” Hardy said more soberly. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
chimed in Flossie: “an’ what’) Hired 
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An Orchestra of Your 
| Own 


An orchestra in your own home. 
be fine if you could have the advantages of an 


Wouldn’t it 
orchestra inoneinstrument? The Melo-Harp 
does et about this. First of all, it is a 
splendid player-piano—then it combines the 
sweet, liquid strains of the harp with the full, 
rich tones of the perfect piano. 


This Straube Player is delightfully different. 


The better you know it, the more you compare 
it, the more it will attract and appeal to you. 
| You will like the songs printed on the rolls— 


always before your eyes as the roll unwinds. 
Straube-made instruments are operated with 
exceptional ease. The Melo-Harp arrange- 
ment isso simple that a child can readily use it. 
In most homes where good music has its most 
devoted hearers, you will find the Straube. 


| Find out for yourself. Play your favorite 
| selections at the Straube dealer’s store. He 
will be glad to have you call. 

| If your town is without a Straube dealer, write 
us direct for catalog. 

| STRAUBE PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana 


| Dept. 1-G 
Music in the Home Puts Sunshine in the Heart 





Put a Crimp in| 
High Prices 


Hit profiteersa good wallop your- 
self by getting the Kalamazoo 
Catalog quoting “‘Direct-to- 
You” prices on stoves, furnaces, 
phonographs, washing machines, 
cream separators, sanitary indoor 
closets, paints, roofing, any other 
household necessities. 

Write for Our Catalog 
today, and learn how thousands 
of Kalamazoo customers are sav- 
ing money. Quick 
shipment. We pay 
freight. Cash or 
easy payments. 


Ask fer Cateleg Ho. 136 


KALAMAZOO STOVE 
CO., Mfrs. 


SoUALUULAMODAUTAAEUENLU AAA 





















Cash or 





Straube 


Kalamazoo, Mich, Easy Payments 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 





Direct to You’. 











PATENTED 


«LK ENCING SYSTEM eae 
imes Strongest, No Breahing, Buckling 
Half the Cost — No Concrete ~ 


win’ CARBO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
—'S W. 111th St., Chicage 
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.fFARMS FOR RENT 


tush oy. .° OF Six Very fine Towa farms for rent en 
Tshare basis. We also offer some fine farms 
exchange for other property. 


WELLETON BROS., LAWLER, IOWA 
¢ mention this paper when writing. 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


an 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the § 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with : tc? 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 


bbath School 
1 ght c? \nges a8 May oce 
This statement may not always apply 
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The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 











‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Power and Authority 
of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 14, 1920. Matthew, 8 
and 9. Printed, Matthew, 8:5-13; 9: 
35-38.) 


“And when he was entered into Ca- 
pernaum, there came unto him a cen- 
turion, beseeching him, (6) and saying, 
Lord, my servant lieth in the house 
sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. 
(7) And he saith unto him, I will come 
and heal him. (8) And the centurion 
answered and said, Lord, I am not 
worthy that thou shouldst come under 
my roof; but only say the word, and 
my servant shall be healed. (9) For I 
also am a man under authority, having 
under myself soldiers, and I say to this 
one, Go, and he goeth; and to another 
one, Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he doeth it. (10) 
And when Jesus heard it, he marveled, 
and said to them that followed, Verily 
I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel. (11) And 
I say unto you, that many shall come 
from the east and the west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. (12) 
But the sons of the kingdom shall be 
cast forth into the outer darkness: 
there shall be the weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth. (13) And Jesus said 
unto the centurion, Go thy way: as 
thou hast believed, so be it done unto 
thee. And the servant was healed in 
that hour. 

“And Jesus went about all the cities 
and the villages, teaching in their syn- 
agogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all manner 
of disease and all manner of sickness. 
(36) But when he saw the multitudes, 
he was moved with compassion for 
them, because they were distressed 
and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. (37) Then saith he unto his 
disciples, The harvest indeed is plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few. (38) 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” 

We must not in our studies in 
Matthew overlook the main object he 
had in writing this epistle, namely, to 
convince the Jews that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was truly their promised Messiah; 
that he was of the lineage which the 
Scriptures had foretold; that He was 
born where they said He would be 
| born; that He was recognized as the 
Messiah by John the Baptist; that He 
was further recognized by the voice 
from heaven and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit in the form of a dove; and 
that in the temptation He was recog- 
nized by the enemy whom He came to 
subdue. 
we have a systematic statement of the 
laws of the kingdom, such a statement 
as could only be given by the Messiah 
Himself. Then follow a number of mir- 
acles selected without regard to the 
order of time, but for the purpose of 
showing that He as the Messiah exer- 
cised power over nature, over disease, 
| over demons, which could only be ex- 
ercised by One who, while evidently 
human and in closest sympathy with 
human nature, must also be something 
more than man, even Divine. 

It may be, as some affirm, that the 
healing of the leper (Matthew, 8:2-4) 
took place on the same day as the de- 
livery of the Sermon on the Mount, as 
He came down from the mountain; 
that this leper ventured to the edge of 
the crowd, heard Him speak “as never 
man spake,” and thus had faith to ask 
to be healed. We must remember, 
however, that the division of the Scrip- 











In the Sermon on the Mount | 


} the chapter, 


| 


| quently of dropsy. It 


| cept by Divine power. 


tures into chapters is purely human. 
The present division would indicate 
that this was the view of the translat- 
tors. When we consider that Luke tells 
us that this miracle was performed in 
the city, and when we consider that 
Matthew pays little or no attention to 
order of time thruout most of his 
epistle, we can see that the chapter 
probably should begin with the second 
verse, and therefore the first verse of 
stating that He was fol- 
lowed by great multitudes, as He nat- 
urally would be, belongs to the previ- 
ous chapter. From Luke, 5:12-16, it 
appears that the healing occurred on 
one of His earlier journeys in some 
city. Matthew selects it as convincing 
proof of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Now a word about leprosy It was 
the one disease singled out by the Le- 
vitical law from all others as the mark 
of Divine displeasure, and so regarded 
by the Jews from that day to the time 
of Christ. It was not contagious. The 
law requiring the leper to wear mourn- 
ing garments, to cry out “unclean,” and 
forbidding him to live in the city, is 
not an evidence of the contagious char- 
acter of the disease, but marked him 
as a man who no longer belonged to 
the congregation of Israel, a man who 
had been marked by the finger of God 
as a type and symbol of sin. It might 
be hereditary. It was held by the Jews 
that a wife might take it from the fath- 
er of her children, but that was evi- 
dently the extent of the contagion. It 
was called by the Jews, “the stroke,” 
“the finger of God.” It began with 
little spots on the eyelids and on the 
palms of the hands, then spread over 
the whole body. The skin became af- 
fected and covered with white scales. 
Gradually the disease attacked the tis- 
sues, the bones and the joints. The fin- 
gers and toes dropped off. The lungs, 
eyes and were in turn affected. 
When it affected the lungs, the victim 
died of consumption, otherwise fre- 
was always re- 
garded by the Jews as incurable ex- 
No rabbi, how- 
ever holy, ever pretended to cure it. 
The leper was excluded from society 
and the habitations of men, not for 
fear of contagion, but one upon 
whom Jehovah had set the seal of His 


ears 


as 


| displeasure. 


| 








| citizen of Israel and 
| kingdom. 


This poor man recognized Jesus as 
different from any rabbi he had ever 
seen before, and different from any 
other man. He therefore ventured to 
approach Him in great humility, say- 
ing, “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.” As Divine, thou canst 
remove the mark of Divine displeasure. 
Jesus touched him, saying, “I will: be 
thou made clean.” He then tells him 
to say nothing about it until the priest 
has pronounced him clean and he has 
received his certificate of cleansing. 
This certificate could be given only at 
Jerusalem. He must live in a tent 
outside the city. The priests come to 
him and shave off every hair on his 
body. Two sparrows must be obtained, 
one of which was killed, its blood 
sprinkled on the other, which was al- 
lowed to go out into the open country, 


| like the scapegoat into the wilderness. 


Then he put on clean clothing, washed 
his old clothes in running water, wait- 
ed eight days, and was shaved a second 
time from head to foot. He then of- 
fered various sacrifices, after which he 
was given a certificate of cleansing 
and citizenship in Israel. He was no 
longer an outcast, regarded by men as 
one estranged from God, but again a 
an heir to the 
The man, as we see from 
Mark, does not obey this injunction, but 
tells evervbody that he was cleansed, 
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This Grain Disinfectant 
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seed disinfectant— 
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‘Ghe Farmer's Friend 


There is no excuse for this country’s 
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new book reporting the experiments of 
the U.S. Dep't of Agriculture in seed 


treatment—free on request. 
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possibly because he had such unbound- 
ed faith in Jesus that he would not 
wait for the certificate from the priest. 

The second sample of miraculous 
healing told of in this chapter is of an 
entirely different and most interesting 
character. There was a company of 
Roman soldiers stationed at Caperna- 
um to keep the peace. It was under the 
command of a captain or centurion, ev- 
idently a man of broad conceptions, as 
were many of these Roman officers. 
He had studied Judaism as a new and 
interesting religion from the standpoint 
of a man of the world. He had no doubt 
been to Jerusalem and studied it there. 


He had taken so much interest in it 
that, as we see from the parallel ac- 
count given in Luke, he had built or 
helped them to build a synagogue, the 
remains of which have lately been dis- 
covered. He was in fact, if not in form, 
a believer in the God of the Jews. He 
had accepted the Jewish theocratic 
views as preferable to the religion 


prevalent in Rome He had heard of 


the miracles of Jesus, possibly of the 
healing of the daughter of Jairus, who 
was the ruler of the synagogue. That 
he was a man of most noble spirit is 
seen from the fact that he was deeply 
concerned shoul the sickness of his 
servant, who was affected with palsy 
and suffering great pain, his life in im- 
minent danger. He was not acquaint- 
ed with Jesus, possibly had never seen 
Him 

As we see from Luke, he endeavored 
to reach Jesus thru the elders of the 
synagogue, asking Him to come to his 
house and heal his servant. Then, pos- 


reflecting that a rabbi would not 
» house of a Gentile, 


sibly 


willingly enter tl 


and particularly of a Roman officer, he 
sent some friends, no doubt Jews, say- 
ing that he did not feel himself worthy 
to come unto Him, nor that Jesus 
should enter into his hou and not to 
trouble Himself to come, but simply to 
say the word, expressing the belief 
that this would be ifficient While 
Matthew states that the centurion came 
himself, we must remember that for 
obvious reasons the account in Mat- 
thew is brief, and must remember also 
that when a man doe . thing thru an- 
other, he is regarded as doing it him- 
self 

The view taken by the centurion of 
Divine power would be held only by a 


His re 
thing done, 


man of authority. asoning is this: 
When I want any I send one 
of my men to do it and it is done. This 
man, who has unquestionably healed 
sickness, can heal as well by word as 
by his bodily presence. He has the 
same power over that I have 
over my soldiers. It is no wonder that 
Jesus then said: “I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel,” an expe- 
rience which is paralleled in a small 
way by that of every Christian minis- 
ter. The greatest miracles of grace are 
frequently wrought not among those 
who familiar with the preaching 
of the gospel, who have become “gos- 
pel-hardened,” but among men who are 
brought in thru the felt need of Divine 
grace and seek it with deep earnest- 
ness, tho often with limited knowledge. 
Jesus gives expression to the same line 
He says that it will 
for Tyre and Sidon 
veh on the day of 
judgment than for the men to whom 
He had preached in Capernaum day 
after day and Sabbath after Sabbath. 
Jesus this the for 
the future extension of the gospel to all 
nations, for He says, “Many shall come 
from the east and from the and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; 
but the sons of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into the outer darkness: there 
shall be the weeping and the gnashing 
of teeth.” This saying must have given 
very great offense to the orthodox 
Jews who heard it; for nothing was 
more offensive to the strict Jew than 
the intimation that Gentiles should be 
heirs of the kingdom. So He says to 
the centurion, or his friends, as the 
case may be: I will take you at your 
word. You have shown great faith. In 
the proportion in which you have be- 
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This is the same Smoke House 
used by Governor Cox of Ohio; 

by big breeders and farmers 
all over the country. In use 
on Agricultural Experiment 
Farms; pictured in a leading 
article by Country Gentleman, 

and recommended by Farm Pa- 
per Publishers all over the land. 


NOTICE — Get the Original 
Nationa} Giant Portable Smoke 
House. Beware of Imita- 
tions or Experiments. 











Contains valuable prize-winning recipes for curing and smoking Hams, 
Send for FREE Book Bacon, Sausages and Fish at home. Gives full description of the ons 
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Giant Smoke 
House. — 
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Imitations 
or Experi- ‘s 
ments. S Now in 
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housands 






Thousands of farmers in the U. S. and foreign 
countries_will tell you that the National Giant 
Smoke House eaves half their meat bills—gives 
them better, sweeter meat, fish for their own table. 
The wonderful National Giant Smoke House is port- 
able; can be operated indoors or outdoors. Made in 8 sizes. Runs 09 
sawdust and cobs and a little bark for seasoring. After emoking mcats, 
use for store house. Fly and bug proof. Keeps meat without sacking. 
Worth its price many times over for this storage feature alone. 
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Quotes prices and gives other details. Write for it today. 
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The fall of the year isthe time to MA&Il quack grass an 
foul growths. Your ground {s in a more dry condition 41 
can put your spare time to working the pest, 
The Movar Quack Grass Killer and land cultivator will do 
your work as it is doing for over fifty thousand other farmers 
Kovar Harrow Cart has draw-bar guiding axle, dust proof 
wheels with three and one-half 
inch face, 36 inches high. It is 
made to give the rider comfort. 
Mafl this coupon for fur- 
ther information. 
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—— 
jieved, 80 be it done unto you. “And 
the servant was healed” immediately. 
Matthew made a third example. On 
one of his visits to the house of Peter 
i, Capernaum, Jesus finds his wife's 
mother sick of a fever. Going unto her, 
He took her by the hand, and at that 
nealing touch the fever left her, not 
radually, but at once, so that she was 
able to minister unto them, that is, per- 
form the ordinary duties of the hostess, 
say, get Supper or wait on the table. 
Then finally he groups together a 
great number of healings, which pos- 
sibly oc urred the same day, or within 
a brief period. Word of the healing of 
the mother of Peter’s wife would 
spread thruout the town, and they 
would bring to Him their sick people 
of all sorts. Matthew mentions those 
particularly who were afflicted with 
demons, Which were cast out by His 
word. The object of it all is to show 
what was the great burden of Mat- 
thew’s gospel, that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah spoken of by Isaiah—human that 
He might take great interest in all that 
js human ,taking upon Himself our in- 
firmities and our diseases, and by tak- 
ing them upon Himself healing them. 








Fashion Department 


The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
pid. Order by number and givesize orage. Write 
piinly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wattaces’ Farmar, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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No. 9636—Infants’ Dress—Cut in one 
si. The back and front are gathered 
toa neckband and an inverted plait is 
inserted under each arm, which gives 
ample fullness, 

No. 9658—Ladies‘ Tie-On Waist—Cut in 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 


measure _ Sash ends draw this waist 
snugly about the figure in tight-fitting 
basque effect 

No. 9644—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 


Mm sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
amare Black silk braid and tiny but- 
ons are used by this skirt to emphasize 
the Interesting trimming features. 

ne 9662—Ladies’ One-Piece Dress—Cut 
> eel 6, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
is thi Shirred about the hips for fullness 
collar nn’ Piece dress. The attractive 
— and cuffs are cut from all-over 


No 


1 13 9639—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 8, 
’ * al 


Wais a 14 years. The collar, like the 
Side; buttons at the back. Gathered 
©-panels rive © Sn Ne 
Martine, give an air of grown-up 

The above 4 ~ = 7% > 
Address patterns will be sent to any 


ee f receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
te *Shion magazine, containing all the 
tent 800% Styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
Samne . Ceipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
tern no, .nd send all orders to the Pat- 
Moines cr t™ent, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
delve. (O¥a. Allow about ten days for 
*ry of patterns or fashion magazine. 
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That: Fine,.Sweet Aroma Comes 


From Good Curing! 
And Good Curing Means the Right Salt 


The way your hams smell is a pretty good indica- 
tion of the way they’re going to taste—also of the 
kind of salt you use in curing. 


Poor salt won’t do good curing. Cheap salt may 
ruin expensive meat. Buy the salt that’s safe, 
economical, convenient and full strength in flavor, 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 





It makes the meat tender, firm, natural in color and 
appearance, brings out the full flavor, gives longer 
keeping quality because it penetrates every fibre. 
It is all pure salt, in fine flaky grains, without grit, 
moisture or adulteration of any kind. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Use It for Every Farm Purpose 


Baking, cooking, butter-making—it’s always ready 
for any and every farm purpose—no lumps to break 
up—no sifting. 


Convenient — Economical 


Packed in 70 lb. bags which can be moved around 
—won’t tip over and leak. 
it goes farther, does it’s work more thoroughly and 
saves time by dissolving instantly. The bags when 
empty make excellent toweling. 


If Your Dealer Doesn't Have It — 


Don’t accept a substitute and be disappointed. 
Write us, giving the dealer’s name. 
that you are supplied. Always insist on the gen- 
uine. The name is on every bag. 


Economical because 


We will see 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 


Chicago, Mlinois Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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More Income This Winter 


will be the result where stock is properly protected by thorough sanitation before the 
indoor season begins. With your herd and flock thus guarded there will not be the con- 
siderable death losses to charge to expense, or so many disease-infected, louse-covered, 
mite-ridden weaklings to feed. This and the all-around improvement in production 
from comfortable animals will mean a higher excess of income over outgo for the year. 


ARBOLA 
a] 


prevents contaginee disease s, lice, mites, etc., from ravaging your stock. A white paint in powder 
form, combined with a disinfectant many times stronger than pure carbolic acid, Carbola paints sunshine 
into dark corners and makes every surface, crack and crevice proof against lodgment and growth of the 
germs of roup, white diarrhoea, chotera, glanders, contagious abortion, etc., and kills lice, mites, and 
fly eggs, permitting stock to be healthier, more comfortable and more productive. 

Carbola makes it easier to do work that must be done. Being both paint and disinfectant, it saves one 
operation entirely. It is mixed with water and ready to use in less than five minutes—no straining or 
waiting—much quicker than whitewash. Flows smoothly—does not clog the sprayer—saving more 
time. Does not spoil if left standing. Does not peel or flake. Retains its germicidal strength on the wall. 
Non-poisonous and non-caustic—will not harm the smallest chick or stock that licks a painted surface. 


Use Carbola Instead of Whit h and Disinfectants 


in stables, hog pens, poultry houses, creameries, kennels, out-buildings, cellars, garages, etc. Apply it 
with brush or sprayer to wood, stone, brick, cement or other surfaces, or over whitewash. A gallon (a 
pound of the powder) covers 200 square feet. Used and endorsed by thousands of farms, large and small, 
and by leading agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
Your hardware, paint, drag, or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
direct—prompt shipment by parcel post or express. Satisfaction, or money back. 


10 Ihe. (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 20 the. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered. 50 ths. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered. 


Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 
Trial package and interesting booklet 30c postpaid 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Dept. N , 7 E. 42d Street, New York 

















A horse cannot 
be expected to 
pull a load onicy 

roads or streets if his shoes are 
dull and smooth. 


If yau expect him to exert all his 
= power, he must have a foot- 
old. Get 


Red Tip Calks 


today and save your horse from danger 
and yourself from delay and annoyance. 

On and off in 20 minates, RED TIP 
CALKS put you in the always ready class. 

Compared to injuries sustained by your 
horse from falling, or possible fatal loss, 
not to mention damage to wagons 
harness, RED TIP CALKS are CHEAP 
INSURANCE, 

Send today fer booklet. 


THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
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Feeding Questions 


Market Outlook for Heavy Hogs 


At the present time, heavy hogs are 
selling well in relation to light hogs, 
but there is every reason to believe 
that heavy hogs will be selling at a dis- 
count next February and March. The 
big corn crop makes it certain that 
hogs will come to market heavier this 
coming year than usual. In making 
your hog feeding plans, figure that 
heavy hogs are going to sell for con- 
siderably less than light hogs late in 
the winter and early in the spring. 
The man who buys some healthy 75 
pound pigs during the next month 
should be able to market his corn thru 
them to splendid advantage. 




















Feeding Value of Sorghum 
Bagasse 

Nearly every year our readers ask 
us concerning the feeding value of the 
refuse from sorghum mills. Hitherto 
we have been unable to give them 
any answer based on experimental re- 
Last year, however, the dairy 
department of the experiment station 
at Ames did a little preliminary ex- 
perimenting. Sorghum bagasse con- 
tains in each hundred pounds about as 
much dry matter as silage but unfortu 
nately the dry matter is not nearly so 
digestible as silage. With feed values 
as they are this fall sorghum bagasse 
has a value of a little less than $2 a 
ton, or less than one-half as much as 
good silage. 


suits. 





Baby Beef Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some calves in excellent 
condition, weighing around 350 to 500 
pounds. For feed I have plenty of sil- 
age made from well-ripened corn, oats 
at 45 cents a bushel and corn at 70 
cents a bushel. Oil meal will cost me 
$3.50 a hundred.” 

We presume that our correspondent 
is feeding these calves for a June or 
July market. He might start out by 
feeding them an average daily ration 
of fifteen or twenty pounds of silage, 
two or three pounds of hay, five or six 
pounds of corn and a pound or two of 
oil meal. But with corn as cheap as it 
is this year, and with calves which are 
already in good condition, it will prob 
ably be a good plan to increase the 
corn in the ration rather rapidly and 
to reduce the silage, depending upon 
an average daily ration during the 
greater part of the feeding period of 
eight or ten pounds of silage, two or 
three pounds of hay, one or two pounds 
of oil meal and nine or ten pounds of 
corn. A little oats may be substituted 


for part of the corn during the early | 


part of the feeding period. By feeding 
a ration of this general type our cor- 
respondent should be able to secure 


average daily gains of around two 
pounds, or possibly a little better. We 


would like to advise the feeding of as 
much as two and one-half pounds of 
oil meal per head daily, but with oil 
meal still rather high in relation to 
corn, we doubt if it is a good plan to 
feed over one and one-half pounds of 
oil meal per head daily. 





Lamb Outlook 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of the feeder 
lamb situation? Would you advise the 
purchase of feeder lambs at the prices 
prevailing late in October or early No- 
vember?” 

So far this year there have been de- 
cidedly fewer feeder lambs sent back 
to the country than was the case a 
year ago. Of course the movement 
may be heavier during November, but 
present indications are for a moderate 
shortage of well-finished lambs during 
December and January and possibly 
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ob on the Farm 


@ When farm labor was cheap and plentiful, the number of hours a day spent in 
barn cleaning, or the number of men required, made little difference. But no 
man ever enjoyed it—slopping around a filthy barnyard in rubber boots, or 
pushing a dripping load of wet manure to the top of the pile. 


@ It costs you twice as much now to hire competent help, if you can get it at all. Barn 
cleaning and hand feeding can easily eat up the net profit from your barn operations. 





ORTE 


Dependable Since SixtyLZight” 


overhead Litter Carriers and Feed Carriers cost you less now than ever before, in terms 


of products you have to sell, and pay for themselves quicker. 


They transform two dis- 


agreeable jobs into quick, easy, profitable tasks, keeping the men or the boys contented, 
and giving them new interest in their work. 
@ And even more important, if possible, is your pride in the ownership of good tools; in the 
better appearance and more sanitary condition of your barn; in safeguarding those who must 
depend upon your carefulness for the purity of their dairy products. 


@ There’s a dealer near you who SELLS Porter equipment, be- 
cause he BELIEVES IN IT and can personally recommend it. 
Ask us for his name—and for the complete Porter Catalog,’ 


J. E. Porter Corporation 


923 Guion Street 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 








Minneapolis 


3: 426- 


ashington Avenue, North 








during February. If our correspondent 
has had previous experience with 
lambs, we believe that he will make 
no serious mistake in buying some 
feeders some time during November. 
With corn at present prices there is no 
great danger of the experienced feeder 
losing much money on lambs. Of 
course, if there were as many lambs 
on feed this year as there were last 
year there might be some danger of 
over-production, but with shipments of 
feeder lambs back to the country small 
the future outlook is really quite hope- 
ful. We do not look for any phenom- 
enal profit in the feeding of lambs this 
winter, but there is a good prospect 
for lambs furnishing a fairly good mar- 
ket for corn. 





Steer Feeding Plan 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“ft can buy some 600-pound stockers 
at around 5 cents a pound. What do 
you think of buying them and roughing 
them thru the winter and then putting 
them on a full feed of corn next spring 
and marketing them off of grass in 
June? I generally make it a plan to 
handle a medium grade of cattle which 
do not cost so very much. Last spring 
with this grade of cattle I was able to 
make a little money. I can buy sweet 
corn silage from the canning factory 
at $3.25 per ton laid down at my feed 
lot.” 





By feeding these cheap stocker 
steers an average daily ration of sixty 
pounds of silage and a pound or two of 
oilmeal, our correspondent should be 
able to carry them thru the winter, 
gaining at the rate of one and a half to 
two pounds per head daily at an ex- 
pense of not more than 15 cents per 
head daily. It is altogether too early 
at this time to make an intelligent 
guess as to what the June market will 
be like, With corn at present prices, 
however, the chances are that what 
corn is put into cattle for the June 
market will return a fair profit. The 
outlook is certainly much better than 
it was a year ago. 





Pig Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest what I can feed to 
50-pound shotes which are in dry lots 
and have plenty of skim-milk.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
put self-feeders of shelled corn before 
these 50-pound shotes. It is almost 
impossible to beat a ration of plenty 
of shelled corn and skim-milk. If the 
skim-milk costs more than 45 cents a 
hundred we would advise feeding the 
average shote about one-fifth of a 
pound of tankage daily, in connection 
with the corn and skim-milk. But if 
the skim-milk costs less than 45 cents 
a hundred it probably will not pay to 
feed tankage. 





USE ATLAS 
REDWOOD TANKS 
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REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 
ness, moisture, mud, heat or cold Dave 
no effect on redwood. 
of redwood that have been under water fo? 
50 years have been found perfectly sound 


Damp 
little or 
Logs 


Water tanks made of redwood will last longe?, 
painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end aa 

t us send you free a very interesting ene 
telling all about water tanks made from red¥ 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO. 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al] kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carlead lots and less at lowest prices—4s* 











fer our price list. 
223 Pearl &t., SIOUX CITY, OWA 
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30 years the st: bottle 
Lump Jaw Jaw remedy. $2.'° ® t 
fails. Send for FREE serinery ee De 
ails. or Vest t Veterinary Adviser. 
scribes Lump Jaw and 200 other Cattle and Horse 4 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 2:1 Union Stock Yerés, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, November 5, 1920 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are imvited to contribute their experi- 
ce to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Senecen ent will be cheerfully answered. 


——_ 


Improving the @ure-Bred 
Dairy Herd 


The pure-bred dairy sire when intro- 


























duced into a scrub or grade herd soon 
prings about a phenomenal change. 
The heifers out of scrub cows by 


pure-bred sires are often fifty or even 
a hundred per cent better than their 
dams. But when it comes to improv- 
ing the pure-kred dairy herd which is 
already fairly good it is exceedingly 
difficult to make any very rapid prog- 
ress. About the only way in which 
rapid progress can be made is thru 
the discovery of some unusually pre- 
Improvement thru the fe- 


potent sire. 

male line is so siow as to be almost 
negligible. A cow which produces 50 
per cent more butter-fat than the us- 


ual pure-bred cow will ordinarily have 
offspring which on the average pro- 
duce only 5 to 10 per cent more butter- 
fat. Now and then some of the off- 
spring of superior cows will actually 
be inferior to the average of the breed. 
Improvement can be made by con- 
stantly selecting heifers from the high- 
er producing cows, but this improve- 
ment is exceedingly slow and it really 
takes a life time of conscientious rec- 
ord keeping and careful breeding to 
get anywhere by this method. Theo- 
retically a more promising method is 
to give special attention to the discov- 
ery of a sire which in two cases out of 
three will throw heifers which are 
higher producers than their dams. 
Such sires are rare but it is only thru 
such sires that any very marked im- 
provement may be expected in the 
dairy breeds. 


Danish Butter 


We had the pleasure of tasting some 
of the Danish butter at the Dairy Show 
and it created a very good impression. 
It was a milder flavored piece of goods 
than we ordinarily manufactuer in this 
country. It was lightly salted, and had 
not been ripened to as high a state of 
acidity as most of the goods we are ac- 
customed to eat. With markets in this 
country falling on dairy products, and 
conditions rapidly changing in other 
respects, it may be that we may not 
have the competition that seemed pos- 
sible a short time ago. At the present 
time we understand the cost of these 
goods, delivered in New York, freight 
and duty paid, is about 56 cents per 
pound. Of course the rate of exchange 
is favorable, but with prices on a low- 
er basis, we do not anticipate that our 
butter manufacturers will be put out 
of commission by the Danish competi- 
tion. So far as Argentine butter is con- 
cerned, they will have to improve the 
quality of their goods; otherwise they 
will have to compete with our lower 
grade butter, of which there is a plen- 
tiful supply on hand, and likely to be 
for some considerable time to come.— 
Elgin Dairy Reporter. 


Butter-Fat for the Pigs 


In figuring out a ration for the hogs 
on the farm, butter-fat is usually not 
reckoned as a feed which it is advis- 
able to use. The present prices of but- 
ter and pork indicate that the fat had 
Much better go in the original form to 
the creameries or cheese factories. The 
fact is, however, that a good many 
hogs thruout the corn belt are getting 
4 certain percentage of butter-fat with 


the skim-milk that is handed out to 
them, 


A a farmer is selling whole milk 
ea 1S no particular need to worry 

ut this problem. However, a great 
Many 


th farmers who produce milk for 
® Market separate the milk on the 
































Two Iowa 
Curved Discs. 
(1) Quick curve- 
in and wide 

\ spacing at top. 
Also (2) Steep 
curve, narrow 
spacing at bot- 
tom. 
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fat when skimming cold milk. Also exces- 
sive amounts at most favorable temper- 
, atures. They know that 90% of this 
waste is caused by two thieves hidden in 
the ordinary straight discs. 

Thief No. 1—is the ‘narrow, skimpy 
spacing between the discs at the top. 
This prevents easy outflow of the cream. 
Complete clogging often results when 
the milk is cold, and the cream thick and 
sluggish. Thief No. 2—is the low angle 
of the discs at the bottom. 
to give the extra separating action so 





Two lowa 
Curved Discs cut 
away to show (1) 
wide spacing be- 
tween discs at 
top, (2) steep 
curveand nar- 
row spacing at 
the bottom. 
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Amazing Butterfat Yields 
Due to Curved- Disc Skimming 


necessary for extremely close skimming. 


To foil these two thieves our engineers 
designed a scientific Curved Disc witha 
quick “‘curve-in”’ at the top and a “‘steep 
curve”’ at the bottom. The quick “‘curve- 
in’ at the top permits extra spacing and 
a larger outlet for the thick, sluggish 
cream. The “‘steep curve” at the bottom 
multiplies skimming action at this point, 
and positively extracts the last and smallest 
butterfat globules. With this Curved 
design even cold milk can be skimmed 
within 1-300 of 1% perfect. 


The amazing result of lowa Curved- 
Discskimming is now known everywhere. 


Our scientific experts 
know, and Babcock 
tests prove, that the 
ordinary separator 
absolutely wastes 25% 
of the valuable butter- 


A new book describing and picturing 
the famous Iowa Curved-Disc Separa- 
tor will be sent free. Write today. 


This fails 




















Cross section 
of two ordinary 
straight discs. 
Note space (A) 
at top and (B) 
at bottom are 
exactly the 
same. 


Associated Manufacturers Company, Dept. G, Waterloo, Iowa 


Columbus, Ohio 
Syracuse, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 


Omaha, Nebraska London, England Kansas City, Missouri 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Wellington, New Zealand Melbourne, Australia 
Also Makers of Iowa Oversize Engines — 134 to 25 H. P. (84) 


I OW, Curved Disc 


CREAM SEPARATOR 





farm and sell the cream. In cases like 
these there is a great chance for waste 
in the handling of the separated milk. 

This is especially the case where the 
separator is old and in poor condition. 
On farms where an old separator is 
used and where there is no effort made 
to keep the number of revolutions per 
minute close to the standard, there is a 
great opportunity for imperfect skim- 
ming of the milk to result. The skim- 
milk may have a very appreciable per- 
centage of butter-fat in it. Over a 
month’s time, this will amount to a 
very considerable sum. 

As the time of greatest production 
of milk approaches, it would be well 
for every dairyman to check up on the 
efficiency of his separator and to make 
sure it is doing the proper work. In 
order to give the separator a fair 
chance, he should see first that his use 
of it conforms to the directions given 
by the manufacturing company; the 
number of revolutions per minute 
should be up to the standard; the ma- 
chine should be well oiled, and the 
cream screw should be set at the prop- 
er place. After this is done, however, 
and the best effort possible has been 
made to get good service out of the 
separator, a sample of the skim-milk 
should be taken to the local creamery 
and a test made. Most creameries will 
be willing to give this service to their 
patrons. 

The test will show definitely wheth- 





er the separator is working efficiently 
or not. In a great many cases it will 
be found that, due to various causes, 
too much butter-fat is going in the 
skim-milk. If this is the case, the best 


[AVA 
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time to catch the trouble is in the first Hil) eo ‘] ' 

part of the season, in order to save as in yon Wl uly 

much loss as possible. If it is found | i ‘ | iH) 

that a loss of this sort is taking place, : | 
wy iil 


it will be advisable to have a good me- 
chanic go over the separator and make 
what alterations seem to be necessary. 
If this does not do any good, then the 
next step is either to start selling 
whole milk or to get hold of a better 
separator. 

For the first time in several years 
the dairy business apparently is on the 
up-grade this winter. Every pound of 
butter-fat that the herd can produce 
ought to go to the credit of the dairy- 
man. In any event, butter-fat is too 
expensive a feed for the hogs. 


Getting Rid of Tuberculosis 


Doctor James 8S. Healy, of the Wis- 
consin state department of agriculture, 
reports that during the month of Au- 
gust his division tested 183 herds of 
cattle in the state, numbering 4,109 
head. There were added to the ac- 
credited herds 29, making a total at 
this time of 331 herds in this state ab- 
solutely free of any trace of tubercu- 
losis. Besides the 331 herds, 908 herds 
have passed one negative test. 


The best of all 
dairy investments. 
Save $15 to $20 
per cow every year. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Osage Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. 
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Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
: “*The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Buy the best atlo first and save 
mouey, time and worry 
Send for cataleg No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
E«tablished 1885 
Kansas City, Missouri 









































Suiidotlh Shellers Meet 
the Demand of Changing Markets 


WNERS of a Sandwich Sheller do not find their 
hands tied by inability to sell their corn when 
prices are high. They can shell at their convenience. 
There is no wait for the “Jobber Sheller” and conse- 
quent lost profits. Oftentimes such losses may mean 
cutting your profits in half. Own your own sheller. 


Power-Driven 


ANDW IC 


Corn Shellers 


In Sandwich Shellers will be found clear oak frames of thor- 
oughly seasoned timber; paneling of everlasting Cypress; main 
shafting high grade, cold drawn; bearings good, anti-friction 
metal, and all parts bear the stamp of good, painstaking work by 
skilled workmen. They are made in 50 different styles and sizes 
—especially equipped for different makes of tractors, for hand, 
horse or gas power with the famous 


Sandwich Excess Power Engine 


A sturdy dependable type of 
engine that consistently delivers 
from 25% to 40% in excess of rated 
power. Uses kerosene or gasoline. 
Powerful, convenient, safe and effi- 
cient for all farm work. Ownership 
of a Sandwich Engine is positive 
assurance of satisfaction. 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 53 Oak St., Sandwich, Illinois 
Branches: Council Bluffs Sioux Falls Kansas City Cedar Rapids Peoria 
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Keep thedrinking water for your 
live stock at the proper tem- 
perature—no matter how low 
the thermometer goes. 
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are dependable always—and 
quality through and through. A 
great part of your profits depends 
upon the proper watering of your 
stock. Buy OK Stock Waterers 
and solve the watering problem 
for life. Styles—with or without 
water supply connections 

Good dealers sell them. Sendfor 
FREE catalog. 


Phillip Bernard Company, 
2312 Floyd Ave., 
SIOUX CITY, - IOWA 


Shipments made from Sioux 
City and Peoria, Ill. 

















. has no rival in economy and long life. Burns kerosene, cheapest 
fuel, 36 hours one filling; handy valve controls heat for small tanks 
or mild weather; flame can't blow out; no ashes, smoke, sparks; 
heavy rust proof boiler iron insures steady heat; no rivets under 
water; dependable; lasts years; fits any tank; pays for itself quickly. 


———e Moline Hog Waterers Farmers who owned 
— Se) Guaranteed heavy galvanized ordinary tank heaters are the 
men who buy and stick by ~~ 
the “MOLINE” Costs no —— 
more than the inefhicient kind. 


Get literature, Price Today! 
Immediate shipment. 
direct fromfactory. Write. 


| Moline Tank Heater Co 


Oak Street, Mowe, Iii. 





= steel ; non-freering: sanitary: cool 
. in summer; long burning lamp. 
three styles. Ww 


rite for prices. 


























FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai] themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He will giad) 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany a)] ing we 





ries 








Heating Hog Houses 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am building a hollow tile hog 
house with floor of hollow tile laid 
closely and then poured with rich ce- 
ment. In connection with this I am 
considering the installation of a heat- 
ing system. Would like your opinion 
as to whether such a system has proved 
satisfactory, and the best method of 
installation. Is steam or hot water 
considered the most satisfactory? 
Where should the radiators be placed, 
around the outside walls near the floor, 
around the walls near the ceiling, on 
the ceiling, or underneath the floor?” 

This question of artificial heating 
for hog houses has not been very thor- 
oly worked out, altho a good many 
breeders have tested it out to some 
extent with generally satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Hot water is generally more satis- 
factory than either steam or hot air. 
Hot air is subject to sudden fluctua- 
tions and hence requires careful watch- 
ing, while steam of the ordinary pres- 
sure type must reach a high tempera- 
ture before its influence begins to be 
felt. Hot water, on the other hand, is 
slow to heat up, but the heat can be 
kept at any degree below boiling de- 
sired, and the heat is held for a long 
time after the fire dies down. As only 
a gentle heat is required and any over- 
heating produces serious danger of 
sickness, the hot water will probably 
give the best results. 

Best results will probably be se- 
cured by placing the heating pipes 
around the outside wall near the floor, 
but protected so that the hogs can not 
crowd each other against them. Put- 
ting the pipes near the cealing means 
that most of the heat will be wasted 
thru the roof, as the hot air will stay 
at the top and not come down to the 
floor where needed. Quite a few of the 
newer installations have the pipes in 
the cement floor, but this is likely to 
prove rather an inefficient method, 
especially if the floor is covered with 
considerable litter. Also the danger 
of local overheating is likely to be 
greater. 

We should be glad to hear 
some of our readers who have tried out 
this idea, as to what they have found 
regarding its value and their ideas as 
to the best methods. 





Well Constructed Truss Roof 


A Montana correspondent writes: 

“Am sending you a plan of a roof 
for an implement shed 30 feet wide, 
with no posts. One of these trusses is 
placed every 8 feet, then ordinary 
2x6 rafters put between, 2 feet apart, 
and resting on the 2x6 running length- 
wise of the building, as shown. The 
building can be made any length de- 
sired.” 

This appears to be a simple and very 
well constructed sort of roof truss, and 
is also well tied together lengthwise. 
The idea of putting the rafters in be- 
tween also is very good. 


from 








Pressure From Elevated Tank 


A Colorado correspondent y 


“I am planning on having water 
pressure in my new house on the farm, 
with an elevated tank. Th: | ig 
about 500 feet from the hous: vould 
like to know what size main pipe 
to use with three laterals. What pros. 
sure could I expect to get at n 

Our correspondent hardly ; suf- 
ficient data to answer the tions 
definitely, as he fails to state igh 
the elevated tank will be, bh much 
water it is expected to pump se at 
any one time, or what the w will 
be used for. In general, how for 
a main pipe 500 feet long not | than 
1%-inch pipe should be used, and if jt 
is expected to use larger thai s-inch 
cylinder pump, probably a st urger 
pipe should be used, altho the cost will 
run up rapidly with the larger pipe, 

A pressure of about one pound per 
square inch may be expected for every 
three and one-half feet that th: urface 
water in the tank is elevated above the 
place where the water is to be used. 
Thus if 30 pounds of pressur¢ want: 


ed at the bathroom faucets, the sur. 
face of the water in the tank will have 
to be 75 feet above the bathroom fay. 
cets. From this pressure it will be 
necessary to substract whatever the 
loss is in the pipes, depending upon 
their length, size, number of bends, 
and how fast the water is used 
3ecause the gravity system, such as 
our correspondent is planning, gives a 
rather low pressure, most people who 
build new houses prefer to put ina 


pressure system. Some prefer the 
hydro-pneumatic system, where the 
water and air are both pumped into 
the same tank, while others prefer the 
pneumatic system, where only air is 


pumped into the tank, this compressed 
air being piped to brass pumps set un- 
der water in the well or cistern, so that 


when the faucet is opened the pump 
starts to deliver water. Because no 
water is stored in a tank, this is often 


vstem. 


called the “fresh from the well 


Measuring Ear Corn in Crib 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know the correct 
way of measuring ear corn in the crib. 


{ have bought a small crib by the bush 
el and would like to know the correct 
method of measuring it.” 

So far as we know, there is no legal 


authority for any special number of 


cubic inches of ear corn per bushel. 
The method usually followed is to at 
low twice the umber of cubic inches 


in the legal bushel, or 4,300 cubic inch 
es. The most common rule for finding 
the capacity of a bin of ear corn is to 
multiply the length by the width and 
then by the depth to find the number 
of cubic feet, and multiply this by 
four-tenths, whereas the cubic feet 
should be multiplied by eight-tenths 
for shelled corn and other grains 
Any method of measuring ear corm 
is more or less of an approximation, 
as the proportion of shelled corn to 4 
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isin amount of space will vary with 
the variety of corn, how long the corn 
nas settled in the crib, whether it has 
peen shaken while being filled, and 
so on. About the only accurate method 
in such a case would be to remove a 
certain amount of the space filled aad 
weigh and then determine the total 
amount from this. The rule given 
above, however, will give very close 
results and is sufficient accurate for 
ql] practical purposes. 


Ventilating Hog House 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“T have a new hog house, 24x72 feet, 
with windows in roof, one for each 
pen, and also one window in each pen 


uth side. Half of the roof win- 
dows and all the side windows can be 
opened for ventilation. A stove will 
be in one end with a 10-inch pipe run- 


on the si 


ning from stove to the other end un- 
der the floor, for the air to circulate. 
How many and how big ducts would 


be required to ventilate this house?” 

It would not be absolutely necessary 
to have additional ventilation besides 
what could be secured thru the opened 
windows, provided they were watched 
closely enough. However, it would be 
convenient to have two 10-inch 


more 
ventilating flues to take care of the 
ordinary requirements, and then use 


the windows for any additional venti- 


lation needed. With our correspond- 
ent’s going in cold weather, the venti- 
lation should be quite rapid, and the 


two 10-inch ventilators would take out 
alot of air. There should, of course, 
be dampers in the flues and five or six 
air intakes, 6x8 inches, on each side, 
opening doWn near the ground outside 
and up near the ceiling on the inside. 
The side windows could. be used for 
part of the intakes, provided they Open 
at the top and are so Shielded that the 
incoming cold air will be deflected up- 
wards, and not strike the hogs. 





Barn Ventilation 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Tam planning on putting a ventilat- 
ing system in my barn, in which the 
stock face in. As it is rather ex- 
pensive to carry the outtake flues up 
above the peak of the roof, I have 
thought of running them up along the 
walls and let them extend a few feet 
above the eaves, carrying the fresh air 
into the middle of the barn. If such 
an arrangement would work properly, 
it could be installed mtich more 
cheaply.” 

Such an arrangement will not be sat- 
isfactory, as the wind whipping over 
the roof will create a back draft in 
your outtake flues a good part of the 
time. We would advise you to run your 
outtake flues back of the cows up to 
the hay mow floor and then slant 
them up to the ventilators at the peak 
of the roof. These will not be very 
much in the way, nor will the cost be 
very much more than the plan you 
propose 


Eight Horses on Gang Plow 

A Montana correspondent writes: 

“I want to work eight horses on a 
kang plow, working four behind and 


four in the lead. Can you tell me how 
to hit ame so none of them will 
hav: 


lk on the plowed ground?” 


Qu spondent can easily do this 


by putting a pulley in the plow clevis, 
then stout chain thru this, fasten 
the 1 ur-horse evener*on one end, 
run t hain up between the two mid- 
dle h and fasten the front four- 
hors¢ ner to that end. Some driv- 
ers pr a long chain, others a short 
chai i rod. If the long chain is 
lise rt bolt should be put thru 
nm give it only about eighteen 
neh vement thru the pulley. The 
ont end of chain or rod should be 
a “ed Dy a neckyoke to middle 


rear team. 


“Did the first frost catch you 
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“ AYBE you have done bet- 
ter in getting farmhands to 
work for you than I could. 

In recent years I’ve been a sort ofa 
farmhand and chore boy 
rolled into one. I was 
so busy milking cows, 
grinding feed and 
pumping water that I 
couldn’t get through all 
my work in the field. 

“Not long ago I began 
to notice the good work 
done by an electric farm 
plant belonging to one 
of my neighbors. It 
gave all the light need- 
ed, but what I liked even better 
was that it was a powerful plant, 
built with the idea of doing a man’s 
work. 


An outfit that 
saves time and labor 


~ 








“The name of this powerful plant 
was Wesiern Electric, and because 
I betieved it would give me the help 
I needed, I installed a Western Elec- 


S 







The Western Electric Power 
and Light Outfit is a strong 
arm on any farm. 






* 


to us 





tric onmy farm. The story of what 
it did may interest you, if you need 
help too and if you believe an electric 
outfit should supply power even 
more than light. 

“Western Electric 
power milks the 
cows for me. 
There’s half an hour 
a day saved right 
there. It also pumps 
water to my house 
and barn. Then I 
have a line shafting 
belted to the pulley 
on the engine, and 
belted to this shaft- 
ing is a feed-mixer, 
fanning-mill and 
grindstone. I tell you, that engine 
can handle a lot of work. The 
powerful battery gives all the light 
needed, and it runs my wife’s 
washing machine and pumps the 
water. 

“So you see, Western Electric 
power is saving me a lot of time. 
When harvest came around, I was 


The portable 
motor makes 
churning easy 












Western Electric distributors in your neighborhood : 


C. W. Thompson, Mattoon, /Il. 

Edwards-King Electric Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Cole & Sweetman Electric Co., 
Jeffrey Company, Cedar Rapids, Jowa 


For territory still available write to Western Electric Co., Omaha 


Waterloo, lowa 








Western Elecfric 
Power & Light 


Makes the Battery last longer 


with some corn 
still out?” 


“Harvest is a time of worry and hard work 
armers — and we 
the crops in either. Time is short and help 
can’t be had. 
till this year, when I put in a Western 
Electric Power and Light Outfit. Of course 
this outfit doesn’t do any field work. But 
the work it does do saved so much of my 
time that I was able to get all my corn in 


before the first frost.” 


Note: 
Griesemerville, Berks County, Pa. 


don't always get 


Anyway, that was my fix up 


Mr. Griesemer is a farmer near 


able to work about three hours more 
in the field every day. That is why 
I got all my corn safely in.”’ 


The battery lasts longer! 


The reason the Western Electric 
battery lasts so long is that it is 
charged without stress or strain. As 
it fills, the rate of flow becomes less 
very gradually till the current stops 
by itself. This “tapering charge” 
means long life to the battery. 

For more information about the 
powerful Western Electric Outfit, 
send a postcard for booklet WF7. 
The nearest distributor to you will 
be glad to furnish it. 














With Electric 
\| power you can 
Ml have running 
water all the 
} time. 






Writetothe 
nearest Western 
Electric distributor 
i] for booklet WF7 
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ABSORBINE 


~ RADE MARK Q£G.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 





at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 


antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 


strains, painful, swollen veins or 
heals and soothes. 


lands. It 
$1.25 a bottle 


gists or postpaid. Will ie you more if you 
. A. by 


write. 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., md St, 


Made in the U. 
Springfield, Mase. 


at drug- | 


Every Dairy Farm Should Have it 


The Stewart No, 1 Clipping Machine ts a necessity 
for every farm. A quality product, bullt right all 
through. Solid metal gears enclosed in dust- proof 
metal box—all wearing parts hardened steel. Laste 
a lifetime. Clip cows fn fall and winter for clean 
milk production, and all overin spring; clip horses 
and mules spring and fall. Only $14 at your dealer's, 
or send #2. nay balance on arrival 

ICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


cH 
| Dept. A117, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 





LUMBER 


Millwork, Hardware 
and Paint 





Delivered to your 
nearest station. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
C. HAFER LUMBER CO., "n°" 



































Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
t the simple thi of farming; about the soll 








née 





le; 1 plants grow init; about 
e cows, the horses, the pigs, etc 

land grow, We want to study 

y mnore, and any time y 


The Board of Trade 


Every few years the farmers of the 
United State become much wrought 
up over the board of trade They de 
nounce it as a gambling hell, and farm- 
er representative in congre intro- 
duce bills to put the board of trade 
out of busine Since price of corn 
and oats have fallen to about half 
what they were last summer, the farm- 


ers are now more than ever in earnest 
about putting the board of trade out 
of business. They think that the board 


of trade speculators broke the price of | 


corn, oats and wheat, thus causing the 
average farmer a loss of at least $500 
and many farmers as much as $10,000. 

During the next ten or fifteen years 
the farmers are going to be continu- 
ally angry with the board of trade, just 
as in the old days they used to be con- 
tinually angry with the _ railroads. 
Eventually the farmers brought the 
railroads under the supervision of a 
government commission, so that they 
had to play fair, and I have no doubt 
that something of the sort will be done 
with the board of trade 

Did you ever visit the board of trade 
at Chicago, Kansas City or Minneap- 
olis, and look down on the grain pits 
from the gallery? There you see men 
buying and selling thousands of bush- 
els of paper grain by moving their 
hands and nodding their heads. These 
speculators are buying or selling grain 
to be delivered next December, next 
May or possibly next July. Many of 
the men who are selling have no actual 
grain to sell, and many of the men who 
are buying don’t want the actual grain 








delivered to them. Some of these men | 


are nothing but gamblers, but many of | 


them are more than that. They make 
a specialty of knowing all there is to 
be known about crop conditions all 


over the world. They watch political | 


and labor conditions in Europe and 
the United States, and finally they 


come to have definite opinions as to | 


where the price should be for differ- | 
ent kinds of grain. If they think the | 


present price is too high they will sell 
thousands of bushels of grain “short,” 
not because they have any grain to 
sell, but because they think that the 
price ought to go lower and believe 
that within a month or two they can 


buy the grain necessary to fill their | 


contracts at a lower price than they | 


have already sold it, and thus make a 
profit. The speculators who do this 
kind of thing are something more than 
gamblers; they have a kind of knowl- 
edge which is really worth something 
to the world. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people have no ability what- 
ever to size up price situations, and 
the speculator who can size up price 
situations accurately and who can in- 
fluence prices in the right direction 
may not only make thousands of dol- 
lars for himself, but also be of actual 
service to humanity. 

Thirty years ago a man could get 
over the ground faster in a railroad 
train than in any other way; ten years 
ago the automobile became even more 
speedy than the railroad train, and to- 
day the airplane is the fastest means 
of conveyance. The board of trade 
system of registering prices of farm 
products is probably the best which 





the world has ever seen. But people | 


who have given thought to the matter 
are beginning to realize that it may 
be possible to devise a system which 
is as much better than the board of 
trade as the automobile is better than 
the horse and buggy. If half the wheat 
farmers of the United States put their 
wheat into one big pool they could 
deal directly with the millers and 
would not need to use the board of 
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Your animals are coming off summer pastures and going on dry 
feed. It’s a big change. Out in the succulent pastures, Nature sup- 
plies the tonics and laxatives to keep animals in condition. 


—But unless you supply these tonics and laxatives to your stock on 
dry feed, you are not going to get full returns from your hay, grain and 
fodder. Besides, your animals are apt to get “‘off-feed” and out of fix. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Supplies the Tonics—Laxatives—Diuretics 


It keeps animals free from worms. 

It keeps their bowels open and regular. 

It keeps the appetite and digestion good. 

It conditions cows for calving. 

It helps to keep up the milk flow. 

It keeps feeding cattle right up on their appetite. 
It keeps hogs healthy, thrifty, free from worms. 
It means health and thrift for all animals. 
















Always buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the size of your 
herd. Tell your dealer how many animals you have. He has a pack- 
age to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? Spaaey Ha, M.S 
25 Ib. Pail, $2.50 100 Ib. Drum, $8.50 Dr. Hess Poultry 
Except in the far West, South and Canada. Smaller packages in proportion. PAN-A-CE-A 


Will Start Your 
DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 







Pallets and Moulted 
Bens to Laying 















oe * e 
Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
trade. Of course they would have to | ments of this sort may do good if they The January contract prices on lard 
set their price intelligently, and they | cause the farmers to form themselves | and ribs indicate a price of around $11 
might have to hire some of the bright- | into powerful, intelligent marketing | a hundred for hogs at Chicago nett 
est of the present-day speculators to | associations. I hope we may all live | January. The probabilities are, how 
work for them. Now the automobile | to see the day when there will be a | ever, that bacon and ham wil! be selk 
wasn’t invented in a day, and it was | powerful farmers’ organization which | ing high enough so that the actual 


ten years after the first automobile | in setting prices will use cost of pro- | price of hogs will be nearer $12 thad 
was invented before the automobile | duction as a guiding star rather than | $11. Our correspondent’s feeding po 
began to take the place of the horse | supply and demand. But such a farm- | icy must necessarily depend on the 
and buggy in any very extensive way. | ers’ organization must have at its com- | condition of the market in late No 
It is an even more difficult job to in- | mand the best brains among the men | vember when his hogs reach a weight 


vent a superior type of price register- | who at present are making a success | of around 220 pounds. If the price 
ing machinery than it is to invent an | of speculation. then is around $12, and if t farm 
automobile. The first attempts will be —_———— price of corn is around 60 to 75 cenls 
crude and probably not as good as the : . bushel, it may pay Id the hogs 
board of trade system which we now Hog Prices m January ain yoy nr Tage gets f 300 
have. An Iowa correspondent writes: pounds or even a little bette 1 sel 
During the next ten years you will “I have forty head of shotes which | them on the January market. there 
hear hundreds of people call the board | now weigh around 150 pounds and | was an abundance of hogs tal 
of trade a gambling hell. They will | which are on a full feed of corn. Shall | there might be some danger in follo¥ 
also declare that the speculators are | I sell them in about a month at a | ing this policy, but the government & 
robbing the farmers of millions of dol- | weight of 200 pounds or hold them for | timates indicate that there is « shot 
lars every year. People who make | a January market? I-.can buy corn at age of about 10 per cent. TI! short 
corm 


statements of this sort generally have | 70 cents a bushel, altho I have more age of hogs and the surplus of 
good intentions, but they are not well | than enough of my own to feed for a | should make an ideal condition for te 
informed. Just the same, strong state- | short time.” hog feeder this winter. 
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Tt Hens Idle; Now Lay 
221 Eggs A Month 


Almost Gave Up Raising Chickens. 
Then She Tried This Plan. 














“when I decepted your offer and tried 
Dou Sung, I was getting 1 or 2 eggs every 
ether day. The next month, using Don 
gung, my 11 hens laid 221 eggs. I almost 
quit raising chickens, but now I will raise 


as many ag fi can.”—Mrs. F. 

f C. Young, Bellefonte, Pa. 
You also can easily start 
your hens laying and keep 
them laying, even in coldest 
winter. To prove it, accept 


our offer, as Mrs. Young 
did 


Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
guits for one month, If you don’t find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese ‘for egg-laying) is a 
geientific tonie and conditioner. It is easily 
iven in the feed, improves the hen’s 
ealth and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-leying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather, 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or Degen remedy dealer, or 
gend $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepaid. Burre gy Co., 
314 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DON SUNG 
Chinese for Egg-Laying 
How to Make Hens Lay 


DearSir: [read manycomplaints about 
bens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and splendid prices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a time my hens 
were not doing well; feathers were 
rough ; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 29, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52c packages of 
Walko Tonix. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 
glossy ; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been getting only a few eggs 
aday, I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in March were laying fine in Octo- 
ber.—Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo. 





More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and working 
overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. Let 
usprove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your hens lay. Send 52c for package on cur 
guarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dep’t 29, Waterloo, Iowa 


How To Get More Eggs 
and Save Feed How to tellslack- 


ers and poor 
layers; how to feed to double egg yield; how to keep 
flock healthy; ventilate houses in winter; get good 
hatches, strong chicks — 1,000 poultry 
secrets made plainin 388 lessons, Recom 
mended by 25,000 students. Guaranteed to 
double profits. FREE BOOK, “Dollars and 
Sense,"* gives all the facts. Write today, 
AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
Dept. 946, Kansas City, Missouri, 











POULTRY. 
wee 
ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 

laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
land Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 








_ SALE—Barred Rock cockerels; large, beavy- 
boned, well marked cockerel line. Hiland Ward, 
Monticello, lowa. 





UFF Orpington cockerels, winners of blue and 
red ribbons, @5.00 and $4.00. Others 83.00. Mra. 
W. L. Richeson, Rothviile, Mo. 
OOD Buff Cochin cockerels, hens and pullets, 
J also White Guineas and extra good White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels. Robert Fullerton, Boelus, Neb. 


DUCKS. 








we 
\ ,HITE Pekin ducks and drakes, $2.00 each if 
taken atonce. Ross Koth, Monona, lowa. 








-_ SALE — Prize winning purebred white 
Pekin ducks, $3.00; drakes, $4.00. RAYMOND 
FOX, Warren, Illinols. 





PET STOCK 


m—, ere 
Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
$1.00. Trial subscription, 25 cents, 








. ienhinatna mee cima Soe 
AIRDALES, COLLIES 
and Old English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
Male dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
Giant ew Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for large, instructive list of what you want. 
W. KR. Watson, Box 1906. Oakland, lowa 


JEAUTIFUL Collie and Shepherd pups 
) natural heelers. Pictures, l0c. R. ELLIS, 
Beaver Crossing, Neb: 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by; 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 

















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Bank Up 


The chicken houses that do not need 


banking up for the winter are few. 
Winter storms, summer rains and 


spring winds uncover part of the foun- 
dation; cracks appear, knots drop out 
of boards of frame houses, leaving 
gaps aside from those of age, and it is 
well to take a few hours for the pur- 
pose of making the house snug for 
winter. It is the treacherous drafts 
which creep in and blow their evil in- 
fluence across the roosts that start 
roupy colds which may develop into 
epidemics. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to throw a 
few shovels full of earth around the 
foundation and tramp it firmly. Per- 
haps the comfort of the fowls will be 
greatly increased by banking up and 
then making further shelter and 
warmth with a wall of corn stalks. 
Roofing paper may be just what is 
needed to cover the cracks and crev- 
ices, or possibly just nailing on loose 
boards, making the door tight and gen- 
erally putting things ship-shape. 

Getting ahead of trouble by fore- 
thought is the surest way of keeping 
out of trouble. 





Poultry Feeds 


The following notes are extracts 
from an address delivered by G. F. 
Heuser, professor of poultry nutrition 
at Cornell, before the Association of 
Feed Control Officials, and are re- 
published from “Flour and Feed.” 

In 1918 it cost $2.50 to $3 to feed a 
hen for a year. On the average, 100 
pounds of feed, where the hens are 
kept under the best methods, will re- 
turn approximately sixteen dozen eggs 
or for every dozen eggs you have to 
give the hen about six to seven pounds 
of feed. 

Under the best methods of feeding 
at the present time, the scratch feed 
will constitute about half of the total 
feed, about equal amounts of scratch 
grain and mash. In the makeup of that 
grain, we ought to have approximately 
60 per cent of major grains, corn, 
wheat, barley, and perhaps not to ex- 
ceed 40 per cent of minor grains, espe- 
cially the grains that are high in fiber, 
such as oats and buckwheat. In re- 
gard to the grains, the mixture ought 
to contain at least three different 
kinds of grains and more if possible, 
in order to give good variety. In re- 
gard to the ground feeds, the mash 
ought to consist of four or more dif- 
ferent ingredients, one of these to be 
some form of animal protein. 

The question of animal protein is 
probably one of the most important, 
and we find in dealing with the farm- 
ers that a very large percentage will 
not make provision for this very im- 
portant factor. The animal protein 
may be supplied in various forms, the 
most common being milk or fish scraps 
or green cut bone. Experiments car- 
ried on at different stations where 
skim-milk is the source of animal pro- 
tein showed an average egg production 
of 134; meat scrap, 130; vegetable 
protein instead of animal protein, 54, 
and where no meat was given at all 
and where no effort was made to fur- 
nish the same percentage as in the 
form of vegetable protein, an average 
of 50 eggs, a difference of probably 50 
to 60 as compared with 125 to 130 
eggs, just due to including the right 
ingredient in the mash mixture. 

In regard to the amount of this ani- 
mal protein, here are a few indica- 
tions: There seems to be a minimum 
proportion that needs to be included 
in the ration. When we get below that 
we are not getting the good results, 
and if we increase it very much we 
are not getting results enough to pay 





for the difference. In this case, the 
meat scrap formed about 16 per cent 
of the mash mixture, and it might be 
said that the consensus of opinion on 
the amount of animal protein in a ra- 
tion would indicate that about 8 per 
cent of the ration ought to be in the 
form of animal protein. In this case 
the mash consisted of 16 per cent, and 
when fed with equal parts of grain 
it may be said that we are getting 
about 8 per cent. This production for 
forty weeks is an average of 88 eggs: 
where we reduce the meat scrap one- 
half we get a production of 84; where 
we try to replace half of the meat 
scrap with fish scrap we have 85; all 
of it with fish scrap, 75; half milk and 
half meat, 98, and tankage, 86, which 
would indicate that the favorable food 
would be the meat scrap and the milk, 
and then as second-grade products the 
fish scrap and tankage. 

The ration must contain a suitable 
amount and a suitable kind of mineral 
matter. In the case of the hens not 
given the mineral matter first noted 
the hens soon began to lay soft-shelled 
eggs and to eat their eggs. 

Another group of feeds is the green 
feeds to supply certain mineral mat- 
ter to keep their digestion free and 
loose. Too much must not be given, 
however, because they contain a large 
amount of water, most of them 85 to 90 
per cent, and in that case we get the 
same result as a ration high in fiber— 
we are taking up valuable space. There 
must be a plentiful supply of water. 
In order to furnish 100 pounds of di- 
gestible material it will take approxi- 
mately 121 pounds of corn, 134 pounds 
of wheat and 172 pounds of oats. So 
far as nutriment goes, 121 pounds of 
corn has the same nourishing value as 
172 pounds of oats. 


In giving individual treatment for 
worms, one teaspoonful of castor oil 
with five drops of turpentine may be 
given each day for three days, and fol- 
lowed with a dose of one teaspoonful 
of epsom salts. 








LEGHORNS. 
ne eee 
100 YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns in good 

laying condition, $2.25 each; 1,000 Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, €1.25 each. 
make room for growing stock. 
Farm, Hampton, lowa. 


Must 
Roberts Poultry 





NINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels 
‘0 birds from heavy laying strain. 
guaranteed. $2.25 each, or 6 for $12.00. 
Fairfield, lowa. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays." Karly Apri! hatched 
cockerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 


Choice 
Satisfaction 
Ear! Reed, 








tp 5. C. White Leghorn cockerels—Hillview 
J etrain—early hatched and excellent individuals; 


price $5.00 each. Mrs. Jesse Frank, Bethany, Mo. 





s C. W. Leghorn cockerels, choice birds, $1.00 each 
'e in Jote of six or more. Satisfaction or no sale. 
Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, lowa. 





yee big type S. C. White Leghorn cockere's, 
$1.50 and 82.00. Hens and pullets, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Sunshine Leghorn Farm, Winfield, lowa. 





Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens— 
500 500 April and May pullets, reasonable. K.I 
Miller, Box W, Lancaster, Mo. 





(jHOIcE Tom Barron White Leghorn cockerels, 
/ $1.50 each. Mrs. Roy Smalley, K. 2, lowa City, la, 





bye Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
/ $1.50, $2.50 each, Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 





WYANDOTTHS. 
renner 
)URE bred Bilver Laced Wyandotte cockerels for 
sale $2.50 and $3.00. Will exchange a few for 
pure bred 8. L. Wyandottes. Chas. Greiser, Lan- 
sing, lowa, 





NULL blood April hatched White Wyandotte cock- 
erels, $1.50 each if taken at once. Ross Koth, 
Monona, lowa. 





YILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sale, $2.00 
S each. Mrs. J. O. Gring, Dallas Center, lowa. 





——— See 


ANGSHANS. 
eee 


apa e 
)HREZE winning Bik. and W. Langshan and dark 
Cornish ckis.,85; Mam. Pekin, Rouen, Blue Swe- 
dish ducks, trio #10. K. Ellis, Beaver Crossing, Neb. 





iG Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
show stock, guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PPL PPL L LPP LPP PL PPP PPP 


5OOK Hens, pullete and cockerels. First class 

breeding stock—bred for heavy egg pro- 
duction. Catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 
W, Lancaster, Mo, 


wre 








4,200 Eggs 
From48 Hens 


Simply write me and I will send you 
a big triple size box of my famous 
Buttermilk Compound Tablets by re- 
turn mau, postpaid. I want you to 
know that you can double and treble 
your poultry profits by doubling or 
trebling your egg yield—perhaps get 
five to seven times as many eggs as 
did many of my friends last winter by 
using these wonderful tablets. Fed in 
drinking water or feed. Because I 
want these tablets known in every 
township in AmericaI say: Try them 
at my risk. If you like them, tell 
your friends, If not, you are not out 
a cent. 


Over 10,000 People 
Wrote Me Last Year 


Here are a few samples of the kind of letters I 
get from al] parts of the United States. 


4,200 Eggs. 

I used two boxes of your tablets. Before using them 
got only 6 eggs a day. Within two weeks was get- 
ting 12 to 15 eggs a day. In seven months I got 
about 350 dozen (4,200) eggs from my 48 hens, £ 
did not have any Roup. I give your tablets the praise, 

MRS ARTHUR TUCKER, Wilkinson, Ind, 
75 Eggs Instead of None. 

I found the tableta were fine to start hens to lage 
ing. Before using the tablets I wasn’t getting ang 
eggs. Within 10 days after using tablets increase 
started. I was finally getting 75 eggs a day and fed 
the tablets until spring, 

MRS, R, H. TULTZ, Scranton, Kans, 
Makes ’Em Lay in Coldest 
Weather. 


Last winter I fed two boxes of your tablets mixed 
with feed. Before using tablets got only 12 eggs & 
day—afterward 30 to %6 eges a day. This was 
within three weeks. After feeding the tablets six 
weeks got 50 and 60 eggs a day and in the coldest 
weather in winter, 

MRS. LLMER HOTTMAN, Ridgeway, Wis. 


Best Tablets Made. 


The Buttermilk Compound Tablets I think are bet- 
ter than the common tablets, I got more eggs within 
two weeks after using them, I have some other tabe 
lets but the “Buttermilk” are the best. I fed three 
boxes last winter, My flock did not have the Roup. 
Will send for more tablets. 

MRS. WALTER ELLIS, Gypsum, Kana. 


Because I want one million new users 
of these wonderful tablets I am willing 
to send you a big triple size box if you 
will just write me. Your name and ad- 
dress is all I need. Use a postal card 
if you wish—lI'll send the tablets by 
return mail, post paid. You use the 
tablets 30 days then report results te 
me. If you are not satisfied in every 
way—if you are not more than pleased 
the tablets are to cost you nothing, 
But if you do find that you get many, 
many more eggs—probably three to 
five and even seven times as many— 
and your flock is healthier than ever 
before—full of pep and _ strutting 
around with healthy red combs—the 
tablets cost you only $1.00. No matter 
what you have tried before, I want you 
to remember that my secret formula is 
absolutely different from anything else 
—that it has been known to succeed 
where others failed. Not only that— 
you must remember that I send you a 
big triple size box—nearly three times 
as big as the ordinary box of tablets. 

‘At any rate, the risk is all mine, 
You can’t afford to pass up this Special 
Introductory offer a single minute—it 
may never be made again, 


Send No Money — Just 
Write Me, That’s AIL 


All I need is your name and address 
—just put it on a postal card or use 
the coupon below—lI'll understand and 
send you the tablets post paid by re- 
turn mail. 








R. C. COMBS, Gen. Mgr., Milk Products Co, 

614 Creamery Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

As per your offer send me your big triple sim 
box of Comb’s Buttermilk Compound Tablets. I un- 
derstand I may use the tablets in a 30 days’ test, 
and if satisfied they cost me $1,00, otherwise they are 
to cost me nothing, 


B..T. D ccccceccccegcece P. GO. Bath cccsss seseecome 
QINGLE Comb Ancona and Black Spanish cock- 
\ erels. Three dollars each Esther Walster, 
Marble Rock, lowa 




















[LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
fn this colun ree of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of @1.00 wi charged 

bis fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
Purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
€0 all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
Jega! inquiries on a separate sheet of paper 















VERBAL CONTRACT OF LEASE- 
HOLD. 


An Iowa subscriber writes 
“TI rented, under a verbal lease, twelve 
acres of pasture, together with dwelling 


at $15 per acre Later I also rented nine 
acres for corn, the rental to be one-half 
the crop raised. I agreed to fix up what 
was necessary on the place It is custom- 


ary here to pay pasture rent October Ist 
or earlier. I spoke to him about the rent 
September Ist, and he presented a bill 
I presented mine, and he said he would 
pay me later or when he sold his oats In 
the meantime I sold the farm, and because 
of this sale, for he wants to stay on, |} 

insists on my fixing first one 
then another, and sa wil 
his contract since I have 1 





mine Could I send him notice 

if he does not consider the 

ing. and then gather the « 

half and ot imount of t pasture 
rent? Doe the law permit me to pick 


corn for the amount the tenant owes me?” 


T) o largely a question of fact on 
both side that it would hardly be wise to 
guess t the results of the dispute Gen- 
erally peaking and in pract tl ten- 


ant has the advantage of the landlord in 
a law suit—the syr athy of the jury is 
wit him The whe controversy would 
be determined, at k t theoretically, on 
the tern ind conditions of the verbal 
agreement, and these are not before u If 
the parties differed, the question as 
was telling tl truth would be for the 
jury The landlord } t lien upon the 


= 


DAMAGE BY TRESPASSING 
CHICKENS. 


n Ind i I t 

v I a! bor wl 
a P tir lly ] 1 and dama 
our crops We hav t woven wire fence 
along our div on lir : 4 r 1 road 
between our lar f and tl! t of t neigh 
bor We have rotified him t different 
times to Ke his chickens off ind he 
Says that he d not have to do so. What 


remedy ha 

There have been very few cass taken 
to courts of final resort involving tres 
pass by chickens, and it seems to be the 
opinion in such cases as have been de 
cided that chickens are free commoners 
and may therefore go where they please 
without their owner incurring any liabil 
ity This is subject to the exception that 
statutes may be passed regulating their 
conduct by the various legislatures It 
would appear, however, that this power 
has been extended only in the case of 
cities and towns The difficulty is that 
if chickens are to be restrained, it would 


seriously affect the industry, and render 
their 1 intenance on the ordinary farm 
prohibitive, since owner would be lia 


ble for trespass for every chicken that 
flew onto his neighbor's property 


DRAGGABLE ROADS. 


4n Iowa subscriber writes 





ees a legal 
right to limit the dragging of township 


‘Have the township trust 


roads that are not mail routes to half as 





much as such routes? When we drag as 
much as the trustees allow us to, we have 
to donate the balance The township re- 
port shows $382.54 on hand December 31, 
1919 Could we collect our share of the 
dragging?” 

The township tr tees are required by 
law to divide the township into districts 
for the purpos« drags ind to pro 
wide for the f mail routes and 
main traveled roads These would have 
preference over other road 
township trustees w d 
discret nin the exer 
ity If ti l ju l 





the dragging of roads, | 
made and could be collected, but we are 
not quite clear from our correspondent’s 
statement of the facts whether the drag 
fing was don: id 
tion or voluntarily So long is 
money for this purpose, it should be ex- 


ider the trustees’ direc- 





pended, as the law does not contemplate 
the collection of so much money for drag- 
ging as to enable the trustees to carry 
over a balance from year to year of any 
substantial sum 
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Thousands Know That No Other Light 
~ . e i 
Car Gives So Much In Real Satisfaction | 
The Cleveland Six has won its place of favor among thousands 
of discriminating buyers by its splendid performance in daily service. 
Those who sell the Cleveland sell it for what it really is, a distinctly 
better car. Those who buy it, buy it with the understanding and con- 
vict’on that it is a better car, that it will serve them honestly. 
The Cleveland has made its friends perience say there is no other like it. 
by its character. It is of sturdy con- You will be interested in the ease 
struction, dignified in line, hand- of handling your Cleveland, how light- 
somely finished and alive with power. ly it steers, how easily it shifts and 
The exclusive Cleveland motor, quiet, at the instantly positive action of its 
pliant and powerful, the most highly brakes. And for comfort, the long 
refined of the enclosed overhead underslung springs smooth out the 
valve type, is foremost among light roughest roads and add pleasure to 
six motors. Its rapid acceleration, its country driving. 
pulling power which takes it flying A real ride in the Cleveland will 
over the hills and its economy of show you, better than we can tell 
fuel, mark it as an unusual motor. you, what a good car the Cleve- 
Drivers who know motors by ex- land is. 
Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2445 Coupe (Four Passengers) $2345 
(Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 
There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than 2000 cities and towns. There is one 
where you live or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 
a) _ Ty 
CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
+ 9 
| 
DRAINAGE FROM RAILROAD judgement whether the railroad company wherever there is a wrong the law pro- 
EMBANKMENT. can be compelled, unless a drainage dis- vides a remedy, and in this case, n- 
An Iowa subscriber writes trict is organized, to put culvert thru ing that this principle may be al 1, 
somr a : queen . its right-of-way, but it possible that the chief question would be as , 
The railroad right-of-way runs thru : : 
Nye a BE ate 7. the difficulty may be adjusted by agree- measure of damages. If the land be s 
my farm and crosses an old bayou which 3 , 
. ; T . 2 ment unsalable as a result of this dé ol 
drains west The bankment across the 
' iene: cockleburs, the damages might be 4 
bayou has no opening thru it to take care 1 ' 
of the surface water ind consequently sured by its rental value and loss © 
during t} ‘a t ; _ oe \ . ee * ic CUTTING OF COCKLEBURS. of, and the cost of removing the is 
if le é season the vater stands inode ef 
on an acre or more of my land east of the An Iowa subscriber writes: might also be considered as an ¢ "7 
track to a depth of two or three feet, un “T tified my neighbor above me to cut | Of special damage 
til it gradually seeps away The bayou his cockleburs, and he agreed to do so —_-- 
to the west of the track is dry Can I but left them until they matured, then 
compel the railro ( any t put a | i them so that they wash down on AUTOMOBILE TAXES. 
culvert thru the embankment to take care rm, covering my place with burs An Iowa subscriber writes: 
of the surface water?” law require that these shall be “A road superintendent of one e 
tions enter into the main cut by a certain date, or to cut them townships of this state has used all - 
tted 1a ld not b dow bef . Have I any able funds and has employed all } ix 
ve a positive opinion We claim for damages party?” men for the full time for which th re 
ed 1 er what conditions the It is the duty of every land owner to available The roads are still ir i 
red its right-of-way, but if destroy noxious weeds ng which are shape Can he obtain any of the : 
é ight-of-way was acquired by con- designated cockleburs, be coming to mobile license fees for the purposes e 
demnation, it is to be presumed that the maturity, tho no specific date is set ex- roads in his township?” 
then owner was compensated for all dam- cept with regard to weeds on the high- There is no provision for turning r 
ages accruing to him by such condemna- | ways. It has seemed impossible to have | any portion of the motor vehicle fund t? 
tion. If the railroad company purchased the law enforced, much to the damage of the road superintendent of the tow! p- 
the right-of-way, it is to be presumed farmers it the state As to any Subject to certain charges, 94 per s 
further that the then owner took all these claim for ges, it would be somewhat required to be paid to the various co S 
things into consideration in fixing the difficult to ak with certainty, as we in proportion to their area, and it seems 
purchase price. Subsequent purchasers | know of no cases brought to the supreme | rather to be the intention of the law that 
of the land would have notice of all these court of Iowa of this character It is a the money shall be applied upon perma- 
considerations, It is very doubtful in our general principle of the law, however, that nent improvements, 
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When the Doctor 
1s Far Away 


When the doctor is ten 
or twenty miles away, it’s 
a mighty comforting feel- 
ing to know you’ve got a 
jar of Musterole handy in 
the house. 


For first aid in many ill- 
nesses-for relief from colds, 
congestions,achesand pains 
—Musteroleis uncommonly 

effective. 


It is better than a mustard 
laster—gives quicker re- 
ief, and there’s no fuss, 
muss or blister. 


Just rub a little of this clean, 
white ointment on the aching or 
congested spot. Almost instantly 
you feel a pleasant warm tingle, 
then in a moment or twoa sooth- 
ing, delightful coolness; but way 
down deep underneath the cool- 
ness, good old Musterole gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which dis- 
perses congestion and sends the 
pain away. 


Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 


Try it for coughs, colds (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
sore throat, croup, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, sore or strained muscles, 
and chilblains. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN AMUSTARD PLASTER 











NS STUMPS too big. Get 
Money-Saving Offer on the 
Hercules Hand and Horse ane 
Pallers, Thirty days’ free tria 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES | MFG.CO. 
Street 
CENTERVILLE, town 


IDES TANNED] 


ip your hides aes Genaia. —— 
the old Sie ble tanner.eri ome . 
$ experience and reputation m 
dealing. T 









. Sent 
] TANNING con 


vareet St , Des. MOINES, tows 








Pick Your 
Corn With 
Shuck On 








Farmer & Feeder 


Just get our catalog 
on the Bloom Ear 
Corn Cutter and 
Crusher. Made in 
three sizes--one for 
hand. It will handle 
snapped corn in any 
. condition. Capacity 
” to 250 bushels per hour, 


J. 8, BLOOM MFG. CO., Independence, Ia. 

















BARN PAINT, $1.35 PER GALLON 


t factory prices on all paints. We guar- 
antee the quality. We pay the freight. 
FRANK LIN COLOR WORKS, Dep't W 
Franklin, Indiana 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Cost of Producing Beef 
° ° ° 
in Illinois 

Figuers on the cost of producing beef 
in northern Illinois during the past two 
years, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, indicate that the 
bulk of the cattle for which figures were 
obtained cost their producers between $12 
and $17 per cwt., laid down at market. 
Counting corn at its cash farm price, 40 
per cent of the cattle showed a profit in 
1918-19, and 5% per cent in 1919-20. Bal- 
ancing what the farmers actually received 
against what they might have received if 
they had chosen to sell their corn instead 
of feeding it, there is a presumptive loss 
per head rangihg from $7.89 for 2,668 cat- 
tle surveyed in 1918-19 to $34.78 for 3,543 
head surveyed in 1919-20. Nevertheless, 
some farmers, by careful feeding and 
especially by wise buying and selling, 
made profits range up to as high as $50 
per head and over in scattering instances. 

These figuers were gathered by the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics, working in coéperation with 
the University of Illinois and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The work 
was done in De Kalb county, sixty miles 
west of Chicago. During the winter of 
1918-19 survey records were obtained for 
72 droves (2,268 head) and during the 
next winter similar records for 83 droves 
(3.553 head) and detailed cost accounting 
figures for 25 droves (1,069 head). 

It was found that the greater part of 
the cattle gained between one and two 
pounds per day, altho the total range 
showed considerable variation. Cost per 
pound of gain, which must not be confused 
with cost of the entire animal, ranged 
from 10 to 60 cents for the cattle covered 
in the 1918-19 survey, with the bulk of 
the gains lying between 20 and 35 cents. 
For 1919-20, the extremg range was from 
7 to 58 cents for the droves covered in 
the survey, and from 12 to @2 cents for 
those covered by the cost-accounting 
method. For over one-half of these two 
groups gains ranged from 25 to 40 cents 
per pound. 

The table published herewith, based on 
the average returns for all the cattle cov- 
ered in the study, shows the distribution 
of costs, total cost, credits, net cost and 
selling price, figured on the basis of one 
steer. Group 1 gives figures on the cattle 
fed in the winter of 1918-19, and the sur- 
vey method of gathering data was used 
Both Group 2 and Group 3 were fed in the 
winter of 1919-20, but with Group 2 the 
survey method was used and with Group 
3 the cost accounting method. 














a Nn } 
Pa & Pa 
, oe o) | e) 
Number of droves ..| 72 R83 25 
Number of cattle ..| 2,668! 3,543! 1,069 
Original cost of | | | 
feeder animal ..../$ 81.92!$ 78.75'$ 85.00 
Operating expenses: | | 
RE rE er 86.72! 89.54, 88.18 
Man and _ horse | | 
NE Gibaee sears aca 8.60! 8.22) 5.57 
Bldgs. and equip- | | 
ment charge .... 4.44) 4.74 3.85 
ERTOPOUE -o0:000 0 eer 3.80) 3.61 3.92 
ee ] .43| 34} 3 
Veterinary ........ 10! 08! 08 
TRGUPOMCE 6 occevccc .04] 04! 02 
eo rrr 1.01] 83] .80 
Incidentals ........ 64) .68) 72 
Marketing ........ 2.31) 2.10; 2.52 
Total. operating ex- } | 
DONMO 6 cccscccevecs 108.09} 110.18! 106.09 
Sum of operating | | 
expense and orig- | | 
Se ae |$190.01/$188.93/$191.09 
Manure and_ pork | | | 
GTOEE ccccccvesecs } 23.85 20.45 21.42 
NORD so 5ca eens . . ($166. 16|$168.48/ $169.6" 67 
Bale PTICS ceocsccec: | 158.27! 133.70! 143.5 
ESS rer rte I$ 7.89\$ 34.781$ 26-10 





Purchased feeds were charged at the 
actual cost to the farmer, and farm-grown 
feeds at the market price, less cost of 


getting the product to the shipping point. 





Marketing the Potatoes 


The Nebiaska Codperative Potato Ex- 
change, organized to market this year’s 
ercp, is saving the day for the growers of 
the western part of the state, according 
to Prof. H. O. Werner, of the College of 
Agriculture, and secretary of the Nebras- 
ka Potato Improvement Association, who 
has just returned from three weeks spent 
in the potato belt. Speculators are offer- 
ing the growers but 60 cents a _ bushel 
or $1 to $1.10 a hundred on the track, less 
in many instances than it actually cost to 
prdouce the crop, while the codperative 
exchange is obtaining offers up to $1.65 
a hundred, and a week or so ago was re- 
ceiving from $1.80 to $2 a hundred. 

‘he big drop in pri is discouraging 
many growers, Professor Werner said. 
Cost of production figures show: that it 
cost the dry-land growers at least $100 
an acre to produce this year’s crop. Irri- 
gated potatoes cost considerable more, 
between $150 and $175 an acre. One of 
the factors in the high cost of production 
was the expensive seed put in the ground 
last spring, in some instances costing $10 
a bushel, The irrigation men have between 














SPECIAL FOR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 





big Christmas number. 


laces’ Farmer 


for any farmer. 


a 
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the benefit of this 








TO ENCOURAGE EARLY ORDERS 


New subscriptions to Wallaces’ 
starting in November or December will re- 
ceive extra all the remaining issues of 1920 
and full time from January Ist. 


This offer applies to subscriptions for either 
one year or three years. 
week will thus get nine extra copies including our 
Next week the new sub- 
scriber will get eight extra copies, etc. 


The Quicker Folks Order 
The More They Get 


Tell all your friends who are not getting Wal- 
about this Autumn Bargain Offer. 
At the regular price of $1.25 for one year or $3.00 
for three years, Wallaces’ 


Prompt Action Means 14 Months 
For the Price of 12 


Club Raisers may give their new club members 
same offer. 
to encourage folks to order now rather than wait 
until around the first of the year. 


Farmer 


Orders coming in this 





Therefore 


Farmer is big value 





It is made solely 
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$60 and $75 an acre in n the ground in seed 
The dry-land men are getting from 100 to 
150 bushels to the acre yield, while the 
irrigated potatoes are running from 250 
to 300 bushels, with a few men obtaining 
from 400 to 500 bushels. 

The codperative exchange is handling 
the potatoes for 10 cents a bushel, or $30 
to $45 per car, while the speculators are 
asking a profit of at least $250 a car, ac- 
cording to Professor Werner. While the 
exchange is obtaining a much better price, 
it does not mean a higher price to the 
consumer, but does mean the elimination 
of speculators’ profits. 

Many of the potato men borrowed mon- 
ey to produce this year’s crop, and even 
with the aid of their codperative exchange 
many of them can no more than break 
even, under present market conditions. 
High-priced seed, $5 a day for labor, and 
in many instances less than a normal yield 
per acre, have run the cost up until many 
of them are threatening to quit the busi- 
ness 








Thinks Houston Should Resign 


The Georgia division of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Association, at its annual 
meeting, adopted a resolution saying: 

“We believe that the wisest action that 
the president could take would be to re- 
move the Secretary of the Treasury from 


office, and we hereby recommend that 
the same be done.” 
The resolution is prefaced by reciting 


Secretary Houston’s unfavorable attitude 
toward the cotton growers in 1918, when 
he is quoted as saying that the price of 
cotton should be fived by the government 
at 25 cents a pound They say that the 
result of this interview was to depress 
greatly the price of cotton. Then they 
recite that since Secretary Houston has 


become head of the Treasury Department 
he “continues his unfriendly attitude to- 
ward agriculture by issuing statements 


and propaganda from time to time to re- 
duce the prices of farm products. And 
this government propaganda has been car- 
ried on by him so persistently and widely 
and effectively that the price of cotton 
and other agricultural products has de- 
clined below the cost of 
They charge that in issuing these state- 
ments, Secretary Houston has gone be- 
yond his official duties and that his state- 
ments are unlawful and to the detriment 
of the farmer and the benefit of the spec- 
ulator They charge further that Secre- 
tary Houston well knows these 
‘and must know that he is employing his 
office for these unlawful purposes.” 


production.” 





results 


OGRE GENUINE 


ug U.S.ARMY BLANKET 


$8°° VALUE ONLY $498 


We are the largest Mall Order House 
dealing in U. 8. Army and Navy 
Goods in the United States. 

Uncle Sam bought only the best—that ts what 
you get. 

We have bought millions of dollars’ worth of 
U. 8. Army and Navy Goods for cash and can sell 
them to you cheaper than the government paid 
forthem. Here are are a few of the thousands 
of bargains picked from our stock. 


O. D. Wool Shirts, new, all sizes, each. @ 6.00 











Army Russet Shoes, new, all sizes, pair 7.25 
Rubber Hip Boots, new, pair............ 5.75 
All- Wool Army Overcoats, each...... 9.85 
All-Wool Army Mackinaws, new, each. 14.45 
Ratncoats, regulation, new, each....... 9.85 
O, D. Wool Breeches, all sizes, pair..... 8.50 
Army Wool Underwear, new, shirt and 
Grawers, DOT GAFWMEDL...-+0e+seceseeees 1.75 








se —ematpe ee 

FREE—6end for our free complete ays 
list containing thousands of bargains tn U. 8. 
Army and Navy Goods. 


Enclose money order. cashter’s check or 

bank draft. Money refunded ff not satie- 

ded. Everything guaranteed as advertised 
DES MOINES ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 
229 W. 4th St., Dezt. 112. Des Moines, Ia. 

























~<a. your own con- 
crete feeding floors, water tanks, 
troughs, and fence poste with 
idle hands on muddy days and 
save a lot of money with a 


SHELDON 


Concrete Mixer 


Does work equal to$300 mixers 
—yet costs only a frac- 
tion. All modern fea- 

tures. Fully guaranteed. 

Write for catalog now. 

Sheldon Mfg. Co. 

Boxz487 ,Nebawka 

Nebraska 





























MAKE BIG MONEY 


Selling Milkoline in spare time this winter. 
World’s greatest and cheapest Hog and 
Poultry fe sed and tonic. Sells fast and easily 
on mone / back guarantee. Write for big 
money making agency offer. 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO. 








8 Creamery Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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The 
Royal 
Breeding 
of the 
East 
and 
West 











Daughters of 
merit. 
as right now. 
For 





The buyer never saw as good 
Elmer J. Lamb, Fieldman. 
vatalog, address 


J. H. Proett & Son’s Sale of 
Orion Cherry King, Pathfinder and Big Bone Giant 
Doroc Jersey Boars and Sows 


-DESHLER, NEBRASKA, 


= 





|NOV. 10, 1920/ 











J. H. Proett & Son, 


Deshler, 


-athfinder, Orion Cherry King and other breeding boars of recognized 
time to purchase Durocs in the past ten years 
J. H. Proett and W. M. Putman, Auctioneers. 





Our 
Durocs 
| Have 
| Always 
Made 
the Buyer 
Money 














Nebraska 















































SHORTHRORNS. 


SHORTHORN 


BARGAINS 


Three Scotch cows and of American famitites 
with 13 calves at foot and nearly a bred back to 
good Scotch bu Mostly six and seven years old, 
weight fre mM 1400 to 1704 on fr om herd built ut 
under same hands for two ger 

VERY CHOICE CATT ‘ LE 
A tew yearlings of the same charac ia few 


Beotch bulls. Priced for oaick sale 


L. C. OLOFF, Ireton, to lowa 


UPPERHILL SHORTHORNS 


SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED 


of very choice breeding, among 
ager's Diamond, a Bruce R 
not asking a fortune for 
ods to deliver Address 


L. A. MATERN 


of rare quality and 
them a son of Vil 
mary Now we are 
bulls, but we have the g 


MATERN, WARD & GOETZ or 
Wesley, lowa 





SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


We now have for sale from 80 to 40 SHORTHORN 
heifers of good Scutch pedigree. A few have calves 
at foot, but most of them are open heifers. Also 
some good bulls at moderate prices. If interested 
be sure and see what we bave to offer you 


R. 0. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa 


Three Choice Scotch 


Herd Bulls 


A Dorothy, a Mary 
Sons of Golden 








Yearlings. One white, 2 reds 
Ann of Lancaster and a Generosity 
Sultan and Cumberlands Crest. They are strictly 
meritorions bulls and well grown Thetr dams are 
among our best cows. Conservative prices 


WELD ‘BROS., Plymouth County, Hinton, lowa 


‘Shadow Lawn > 


SHORTHORNS 


headed by 
eed 


Herd numbers 150 head of Scotch cattle 
Village Golde n Assi fisted by Violet's Choice 
balls for sale by Village Goldeun—cholice roans Are 
offering Violet's Choice, a 20-mo. roan by Imp. Mein- 
tieth Silver Star, out of the champion Lady Violet 8. 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee | Co., -, lowa 


PROUD SULTAN | 


& great son of Imp. Proud Marshal, is heading our 
herd of Shorthorn cattle. Breeding stock fur 
sale at any time. 


PHILIP WAGNER & SON, 





Ossian, lowa 








SHORTHORNS. 





It seems to make 


quality 
Aak 


for literature 


13 Dexter Park Ave., 





USE A SHORTHORN BULL 


You need the extra pounds and the 
no difference bow big the 
that enables him to top the market. 
maturity makes the difference, 
It pays to grow Shorthorn beef. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


quality which Shorthorn blood produces. 

Shorthorn steer gets, he retains the 
A matter of 200 or 300 pounds at 

often, between profit and loss on your steer. 


Chicago, Il. 








Manndale Herd Scotch Short- | Sco} 
horns at Private Treaty 


Ruberta’s Goods, 
ice Mar- 


Daughters of Royal Gainford, 
Fair Sultan, Dale Knight, Dale Favorite, Cho 


quis, Imp. Craibstone, Courter 5th and British Baron 
Included also is our show herd; 15 calves at foot 
Nothing recerved The herd fe the result of a life 
work with us. Itis strictly high class. Visit us 

J. E. MANN, Woodbine, Harrison, Co., lowa 


SHORTHORN BARGAINS 


Thirty five cows and hetfe re of good type and use 


ful cond it Seventeen bulls, yearling and two 
year-olds thik k, rugged fellows; cattle of good 
Scotch topped breeding, and priced to sell quick 
>OX Grinnell, lowa 
R.J.C ; , 


SCOTCH BULLS OF RARE MERIT 


A white Jasmine by Royal Type and a roan Butter 
fly by Sultan's Knight. Also a few females and 
Scotch topped bulls 
J. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, lowa 


WAYSIDE FARM SHORTHORNS 


HEKD BULLS BY VILLAGE STAMP 
Helfers by and cows bred to him for sale. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Jesse Binford &Sons 


Marshalltown, Lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshall Co. 


Stock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
(a or write 


Walnut Lawn Shorthorns 





A special offering of 15 bulls of breeding age 
Mostly reds, several roans Scotch Scotch 
topped breeding. Heavy boned, thick flesh ed fellows 


priced tos 
J. HM. DEHNER & SON Cascade, lowa. 


Maine Valley ‘jneneres 

Have you seen Starlight 864639, sired April 6, 19197 
Traces to Ringmaster 307894 on sire’s side and ty 
Whitehall Sultan on dam's si se Starlight now for 
sale, aleo some yosees r bulls ‘ome and see them. 
LENO H. ROLLINS, c entral Oi City, Ea. 


THE GENERAL FARMER’S COW 


5,000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good feeding 
calf from our milking Shorthorns. 

“Beef and Butter Profits.’ 
COOK 4 COOK, 








Indepen dence, lowa 


Free booklet, 








Scotch Shorthorn Bull For Sale 


Several roan and white show and herd bul! pros- 
pects, sired by a top son of International grand cham- 
pion Village Denmark by Imp. Villager 
FALCON BROS, Central a ity, 


POLL ED necemetoinmmnseted 


Polled and Dehorned Shortherns 


For quick sale, we are offering ten head of produc- 
ing cows, seven with calves at foot. The others are 
well along in calf to our good herd bull Diameter, 
formerly in use in the C. T. Ayres herd. One of the 
calves is by Diameter, and the balance by a bull bred 
by L. 8. Huntley and Son, of the Bracelet family 
Seven head are polled and the balance dehorned. 
We are also offering two yearling and two two-year- 


old Scotch topped heifers. 
J. R. LINCOLN, GRINNELL, IOWA 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Heifers and bred cows and 
a few young bulls 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Sen Chariton, lowa 
Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Size, bone and quality; from 6 

White Wallflower x13877-510336 an 

829038 head our berd 

Cc. F. CHASE & SONS, Successor 
Chase @& Sons, Castana, 


HORSES. 


Sowa 


to 18 months old- 
d Hazelwood x19839. 


to Ira 
lowa. 


ae 


THE CRAWFORD STOCK FARM 


OFFER 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 
Imported and Home Grown 


Four and five-year-olds, ton and heavier: 
year-olds, two-year-olds, year! 
at farmers’ prices. 
Inspection invited. 


R. J, CRAWFORD & SON, 





three- 
ings. ton stallions— 
Correspondence solicited. 


Miles, lowa 














Og ore Belgian Stallions—We are offer- 

ing stallions of our own production, all tried 
horses, two to four years old, and weighing over a 
ton, and some that will finish at 2400 Ibs. Roans, 
sorrels and bays, from imported stock. Fully guar- 
anteed. They will do you good, and we invite in- 
spection. CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lowa. 





| 





HORSES. 
RV INDALE Belgians. Belgians or 10W 
Irvindale farm have won more prizes, 
cham plonships in the big shows this year, tha 
from any other firm. If you are interested 
ing a high class Belgian stallion or mare, wr 
tioning this paper, CH AS. IRV INE, Anke 











—_—o 





AIA 





Holstein Friesian Calves 
Large and Strong at Birth 





Healthy- Vigorous ——— Thrifty 
Grow quickly into large, profitable, 
producing cows and prepotent sires. 


Raise good calves for future herds. 
Send for free illustrated booklets 
THE mais FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


udson Street 
ca sg Vermont 


ALL AGES—By rother 


HOLSTEIN BULLS Bi tiLiy 950.0 to 0.00. 


From daughters or sisters to 1078-lbs. cow. _ ELTON 








CARRISON, Mill Grove, Mo. 
ee 
Thirty bulls for sale. Twenty scven 
are our own breeding. Among these ar¢ me 
very desirable specimen, eligible to be plac al 


the head of pure bred herds. All are ruge€ 
deep fleshed, with heavy hind quarters and ¢ 











heads and horns Our prices are moderate 

ELLIS & C. W. BAILY, Marshalltewn, lowa. 
HEREFORDS Biren oe 
females ranging from 
weanling calves to aged cows. Can furnish | s in 
dividually or in numbers, Wil sell any her 
of registered Herefords from one to on¢ red 
at a reasonable price Write or ca avy 


GL EASON, Mec hanicsville, Iowa 


a 





ge ve [AL TO BEGINNE RS- 
tegistered Hereford hetfe Al VES, 

splendid individuals, fashionat red, 

on one and two years’ time, at 4 Der 

cent interest. Not more thar hree 

head to one boy or girl. 

FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, I 


AUCTIONEERS. 


ee nnn 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 
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— prea - 


MARK ETS|| 


General Price Outlook 


METHOD—To judge the price of 
ijuct we must first know normal 
lips. For the past ten years corn 











OUR 
any pre 






. iveraged 97 cents a bushel. It is now 
9% cents a bushel, or 91 per cent of the 
ten-¥ average. Hogs averaged dur- 
ing the past ten years $10.60. They are 
now $12 65, or 119 per cent of the ten-year 
averag In like manner we work out 
other products week by week. In this 
way we can determine which products are 
relatively low and which are relatively 
high. 


CATTLE—Fat cattle lost 2 points, to 145 
per cent of the ten- year average. Can- 
ners and cutters lost 2 points, to 106 per 
cent. Stockers and feeders gained 2 
points, to 121 per cent. 

HoOGS—Heavy hogs lost 8 points, to 121 
per cent Light hogs fell 8 points, to 
121 per cent of the ten-year average. 

GRAIN—Cash corn gained 5 points, to 91 
per cent of the ten-year average. Cash 
oats gained 3 points, to 108 per cent of 
the ten-year average. Wheat gained 5 
points, to 144 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter rose 
12 points, to 157 per cent of the ten-year 
average. Cotton gained 12 points, to 124 
per cent of the ten-year average. 

$HEEP—Lambs gained 9 points, to 128 
per cent of the ten-year average. Quar- 
ter-blood wool is now 36% cents at Bos- 
ton, or 89 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
age, loss of 2 points since last week 

PROVISIONS—Lard fell 10 points, to 121 
per cent of the ten-year average. Ribs 


fell 11 points, to 109 per cent of the ten- 
year average. Ham remained the same 
170 per cent, and bacon remained the 
same, 147 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. 


FUTURES—December corn made a gain 
of 5 points, to 88 per cent. December 
oats gained 4 points, to 104 per cent 


December wheat gained 6 points, to 134 
per cent. January lard gained 1 point, 
to 111 per cent. January ribs fell 3 
points, to 99 per cent of the ten-year 
average. On the basis of January lard, 
hogs will sell in January for $11.53, 


whereas on the basis of January ribs 
they will sell for $10.29. 


The Week’s Markets 























_CATTLE. 
| | 12 
| | é 
| @ | & | 2 
= | § oh 
é\6\ 2 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—|j | 
Choice and prime— | | | 
DK NUOUE os ace akiems wh 16.38]17.50/16.38 
Wee before ...-116.38/17.80'16.73 
Good— | | | 
ee eee 114.63/16.25 14.63 
Week before ...... 14.88'16.25/14.92 
Medium— | | 
ae eT EE REET. {11.88/13.75)12.25 
k before .. aang 12.50, 13.88/12.63 
satel | | ] 
Last week ........ ...! 9.50'10.50 10.13 
\\ k hefore 10,00!10.50 10.38 
Light weight beef steers I 
(1.100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
Lest week ...... wi 16.38/17.38]16.20 
V BOGE ves wcaswr 16.38)17.63/16.58 
Medium and good— | | 
I C) WR ec cae anean 12.69/14.56'12.67 
Week before ......... 13.19)14.44/12.72 
SRE WOE de8s wads save | 8.25) 9.88) 9.55 
Week before .. 1... ...| 9.00] 9.75] 8.68 
Butcher cattle— | | 
LAME SORE seduce eens 8.75] 9.38 38 
Week before ......... | 8.64] 9.13) 8.68 
Cows— | 
LAR. WOM cinscseccees 7.63) 7.88 7.7 
Week before ......... | 7.50! 8.00) 7.00 
Bulls— 
SR WUMNINE soc oa bier | 6.88) 7.75, 6.00 
Week before ......... | 7.50! 8.001 5.63 
Canners and cutters— } | 
WORE WEE. on aes csewuan 4.69} 4.75) 4.89 
Week before ......::. | 4.56] 4.94] 4.63 
Feeder steers— 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .........+0. 9.75/10.25]10.50 
i k bef | 9,.50/10.13) 9.25 
Medium (750-1,000" Ibs.) | | 
* arr 9.13) 9.50) 9.68 
Week before ......... 8.88] 9.20] 9.50 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— 
SPR Pee | 
en sigs Te naeeeevas 
CWE aieseseeuoes | 7.25] 6.88) 7.25 
\ a. eerie | 7.25! 6.75/ 7.00 
Cows and heifers— } | 
E WEE weve reesens 5.75) 6.00) 5.75 
e. DOLONO i vce ccace | 5.75] 6.25) 5.6 
( 3, good and choice | | 
t —_ : ey ee 7.38)....-| 9.00 
_ Week I ova ukiais eee | 7.75 
Calves somes and | | 
medium— | 
-nspatey ne: MEER ET EE Te 5.38 val Oa 
2 WORK BOO. os. ne-0 §.38|.....| 6.13 
HOGS. 
Heavy (250° Ibs. = | | | 
st week .. ../12.53/12.83/12.50 
ek before ......... 13.20/13.73!13.68 
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Ree HOGS. f FEEDS. : ex 
. { F . = ii - i 
» lo | TS) « 

.| od tae o & S e 

d|&/ 3 | é si g|]ei] & 

<s S wh > | @ S oT 3 

4 _ ~ ; ae S oe | | = 

& = c | s si 2] s 

oe! O43 OM a | “lalal od 

Medium (200-250 lbs.)— = | | | Bran— a | | | | 
ee eae 12.83/13.05/12.58 Last week../33.25)> 29.00/30.00 37.00 
Week before .........[13.40/13.93/13.80 Week before|: 3.50! 30.00/31.00(37.00| 

Light (150-200 Ibs.) | | Shorts— ] } | 
Sk. arr /12.75/12.88'12.18 Last week. ./33.00) 28.50/30.00'50.00 
Week before ......... /13.43)13.73/13.3 Week before!33.25| 30.00/30.00/50.00] 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | Hominy feed—| | | 
oS See ee .75 12.00 Last week. ./38.00]...... eer 40.00 
Week before ......... Po gs ee) 3.15 Week before!39.00]......]..... 140.00) 

Smooth heavy packing | | Oil meal (o.p.)! | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | Last week. ./61.00}...... 57.50! 72.00 
PS ff eee {12.10/12.23/11.55 Week before!61.00] 5eenee (59. 50/72.00) 
Week before ......... 112.75/13.08/12.50 | Cottonseed (41] | 
Rough packing sow (200 | } | per cent)— | | 
Ibs. up)— | } Last weekN}46.75| | 
Res 11.92)11.98/10.75 Week before/47.00} 
Weer before ....... {12.50/12.78/11.6 Tankage— 
Pigs, (130 Ibs. down)— | a Last week. -f..... 110.00}... 2200.80 
OE WEEE ccctccnecece hase» 12.88) Week before}]..... -00}.....]...../100. 
Week before ......... . |12.88] Gluten— 

Stock pi | | | ae ey eae, See | 43.75 
3 eee eee 12.00)... /11.80 he ee ae eS Oe | 43.75 
Week before 12.25]... 12.38 | —*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 

all other points, car lots. 
enn FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), <= = 

medium to prime— 
OO Go Ree 11.63/12.38/11.38 . Ss 
Week before ......... 11.25/11.50/10.88 s i) pw 

Lambs, culls and common | a Eg € 
FN ee > of isd.. 
Week before ......... & oe sq 

Yearling wethers, fnmedium rm a> le 

to prime— 7 a SEE I 
vast a eee eee eine ~<a ex- 
Week before ......... Chaage-~ " 

Breeding ewes, full tl _— eeereree Ff te 121.0 

mouths to yearlings— eek JETOFE] seccecccfocsccee| es 4ié é 

> French franc— 
LASt WEEK ....,2c cc ces ‘ ms IXe 
Week before ... Last WEEK .ccvecccee .193 -0634'3 2 

Feeder lambs, medium to Week before ..seeceleeeseee 0646/33 

choiee=— German mark— oe - fe 
TRG WOON is 622 oo s2ss 11.50/12.75'10.50 Liast week ...s.eee} 28 0133) 5.6 
Week before .. 11.38]11.80!11.00 Week before ....... Jecvccscs 0140] 5.8 

~NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all a Fa 

classes of live stock are quoted at an av- | MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 

erage of prices from common to choice. PRICES. 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
GRAIN. 58%4c, week before Sic: cheddar cheese, 
— ———— last week 221, @. week before 23%c; eggs, 
> | P fresh firsts, last week 58%c. week before 
= TS 58c; ducks, last week 33c, week before 
2 © | sj 27c; geese, last week 28c, week before 26c. 
= mb a ao 
% Bt) a e 
a] < a a | . 
clei aie The Chicago Markets 
| o 16 ff ¥ a Chicago, November 1, 1920.—The rail- 

Corn, No. 2Y— _*. © | roads are in much better shape than a 

Last week ca 8834) .83 87 79%, year ago, and freight is being moved rap- 

Week before N| .84%! .86 a4 17% idly everywhere. While more than 85,000 

se 7 ig | Por | | ge 78 ears of freight were tied up no longer 

a ly oo **) "ggscl (854% 93 76 than two months ago, only 10,000 tons are 

Corn, No. 4Y— _ | | | | held back at this time. Business is slack- 

Last week ....[.. 84 76 ening up in various lines, however, and 

4 i 

Week before ..|......|...... t 91%) 75% the decline in prices for all sorts of com- 

Taat week | 52% | .60%| .56 | 49% | Modities has ae Seages “ni vag 
_ * » | 5 |. 543 {81 every promise of further reductions in 

——e > “| } | food, clothing, etc. Marked reductions 

Last week seeel 92 in Wages are reported on all sides, and 

Week before ..} .95 the New England textile mills are lower- 

Rye— k pe 1.60 ing wages from 15 to 20 per cent, these 

on ys +s 11 88i4 1 5B | a ge —— d hed ——— Py nd 

2 | 77 | van the alternative of being laid off. iis 

—— foo ee 16%4/2.051%4/2.1 1.9314 arises from the refusal of people to make 

Week before . ./2.08%4/1.9814/2.0914|2.83% their former purchases, and many facto- 

roies are running on only 40 per cent of 
HAY. their capacity In a number of instances 
7 ¥ | [ry the reduction in wages wipes out the in 
| | 3 crease that was granted last June. At 
= | ; ; ‘ 
© | that time the mills were running on full 
- u% e time to keep up with their orders. At the 
ro] a! gs time of the recent reduction in wages a 
5 2.1 leading manufacturer of clothing advised 
Bes wee deferring of placing spring buying orders 

Clover, No. 1— i | “| | until such a time as the fabric market 

SN Ae eee | reaches a larger lowering of prices. From 

Week before 1... .....+ sees + (22.00 various sources it is learned that the 

a ge rene No. 1— | 195.00 much advertised big cuts in prices for 

Week before ........... [122 2}18.85]27:50 | clothing refer to shoddy clothes, there 

Timothy, No. 1— | having been an enormous decrease in the 

La tsweek ....... seeeeeeleeees/23.50/29.00 | use of fresh wool. Our foreign trade fore 

Week before .......+++ebeees 21.50/29.00 | the nine months ending September 30 

Alfalfa, —- lee oshin - shows a favorable trade balance of $1,724,- 

a Mig ae tats Be 5 te 12600126 501 060,000, comparing with a balance of $3,- 

age tt ‘ ‘ ' 170,000,000 in our favor for the same peri- 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 

RISE WORE eucccceseceess 21.00/24. 75{ od last year. Our exports this year have 
Week before ........... }21.00/24.75) amounted to $6,089,000,000 up to the close 
Alfalfa, Standard— a 01.50 of September, showing an increase of 
og te eg ahaa te dilly 501 $222,000,000 in value over the same time 
Alfalfa, No. 2 a” dicts iid : last year, while our imports were valued 
Last week «....sseees0. 13.00/16.7 a| at $4,358,000,000, an increase of $1,681,000 
Week before ...........{13.00/16.75| over last year The United States has 
Oat straw— I, become the largest exporter of coal in the 
Last week ....sseeee- iit aeits-t 4 world, having ranked third before the 

Week before .........-. 10.50}11.25}12 war, when the largest exporters were 


LIBERTY BONDS. 


on 

















| et 
? Q 
be | 3 
C~] & 
| ele 
U.S. Liberty 44's, second— } ] 
Last week See ... .{$100.00/$88.35 
Pe ere Lctoncel Seven 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | | 
oS ee ass ; 100.00} 90.52 
Week before ..... y, ER 91.01 
U. S. Liberty sine s, fourth— | 
Last week . sd oat alt oe 100.00} 88 
ED bna5s cercveseesiveceuse 9.59 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— | } 
rrr rrr 100.00) 96.15 
WOGE. DOTONR 6 055s 4540050% Dis iohin tea | 96.31 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4%’s 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 


4%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 


able June 15, 1922. 





Great Britain and Germany. 


is largely due to o1 
commercial fleet o 


ment of a reduction of milk of at 


This change 
ir materially increased 
f vessels. Announce- 
least a 


cent a quart is expected at once by the 
large dairy companies delivering milk in 
Chicago. The milk is furnished by IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Indiana mainly, and 
the wholesale price has been cut from 
$3.70 per 100 pounds to $3.05, a cut of 
approximately one and one-third cents a 
quart. 


Extreme 
great fall which ha 


dissatisfaction 


of the 
in wheat 


because 
s taken place 


prices is expected to result in many farm- 


ers withholding 
higher price 


their 
Ss, and already many are 


much 
doing 


wheat for 


so, according to reports from Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and the northwest- 
ern states. A few weeks ago the various 
organizations of farmers in these states 
advised following this course, and many 
are hoping to sell later at $3 a bushel. 

Cattle owners have marketed their 


holdings for many 


weeks just as fast as 


was possible, except at such times as 
prices were sharply lower, having evi- 
dently little hope for the near future, as 
live stock has been sharing in th: general 
decline in values Decidedly fewer cattle 
have been needed for satisfying the 
wants of the trade than formerly Ss re- 
tail prices for beef have not followed the 
big breaks in live cattle prices, and steers 
have sold at far lower prices than at cor- 
responding times one and two years ago, 
notwithstanding the great falling off in 
marketings this year. There continues to 
be an extremely wide spread in prices be- 
tween little canning steers and the very 
few offerings of prime corn fed steers 
altho even the best cattle have under- 
gone material reductions in prices since 
the high time a few weeks ago. when 
sales were made readily at $18 to $18.50. 
As for the stocker and feeder trade. there 


is a very good demand from parts of the 
country where feed is abundant and corn 
especially plentiful, but most stockmen 
are letting the high-priced feeders alone, 
having learned from experience the creat 
danger of stocking their farms at too 
high prices. <A farmer of Saline county, 
Missouri, says it is the general belief that 


corn will sell dow nto around 65 cents a 
bushel this fall and later on Last week 
cattle receipts were far smaller in num- 
bers than a year ago, and early in the 
week rather sharp declines in prices, due 
to too large offerings on Monday, but 
these were partly regained later Most 
of the sales looked low, however. the of- 
ferings running mainly to a common class 
of grass cattle, including a large number 
from the western ranges. The bulk of the 
native steers crossed the scales at $11 to 
$16.50, with the choicest class of heavy 
tong-fed steers purchased at $17 to $18, 
but not many sold above $17 Steers 
classed as good were purchased for $14 
and over, medium-grade steers at $11.75 
and over and common to fair light steers 
at $8 to $11.50, while sales were made of 
little canning and other inferior steers at 
$4 to $7.75 The best yearlings brought 
$17 to $17.50, and sales took place of 
butcher cows and heifers at $4.99 to $12, 
with very few going near the top price, 
while canner cows and cutters brought 
$3.35 to $4.50 and bulls $4 to $10.50. Stock. 
ers and feeders*were in good demand at 
$4.75 to $11.50, but not many sold much 
above $10, nor was there much call for 
common lots. Calves had a big decline in 
prices, rough heavy to prime light vealers 
selling at $4.25 to $13.50 Western range 
cattle sold freely on the basis of $4 to 
$13.50 for cows and heifers. A year ago 
native beef steers sold at $8.75 to $19.50 
two years ago at $9.25 to $19.70, three 
years ago at $6.85 to $17.50, four years ago 
at $6 to $11.75, five years ago at $4.50 to 
$10.35, and thirteen years ago at $3.10 to 
$6.70. Combined receipts of cattle in sev- 
en western markets this year amount to 
8,464,000 head, comparing with 9,699,000 
a year ago, 10,403,000 two years ago and 
8,962,000 three years ago. 

The decline of $2.50 to $3 per 100 
pounds in hogs in less than ten days was 
the most startling occurrence ever known 


in that industry, and a meeting was held 
of members of the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange, leading packers and others in- 
terested to see what it meant and what 
could be done to stop the downward 
course of the market The following day 
the packers were reported to have more 
urgent buying orders from domestic and 
foreign sources for provisions, and they 
bought hogs freely at higher prices. Evi- 
dently, the packing interests had made 
their plans for putting hogs on a much 
lower price basis, and the big break was 
certainly not attributable to large sup- 
plies, for the receipts have been on a far 
smaller scale than for corresponding 
weeks one and two years ago, while the 
year’s receipts in all the markets fall 
greatly short of those for recent years. It 


has been frequently remarked by traders, 
however, that hogs were out of line with 
corn prices, and this is the time of the 
year when prices usually go down to a 
much lower basis than those paid earlier 
One year ago hogs were selling at $12.75 
to $14.15, two years ago at $17 to $18.50 
three years ago at $15.25 to $17, four years 


ago at $8.90 to $10.25, five years ago at 
$6.25 to $7.65, and sixteen years ago at 


$4.45 to $4.90. 
western markets foot 
comparing with 20,428,000 a year 
19,800,000 two years ago. The 
butcher hogs sell at about the 
as prime light butchers, the 
the market. Prime light 
close to top figures, while choice pigs sell 
much higher than hogs. The other day, 
when prime hogs sold at $13.30, there 
were sales of pigs as high as $14, while 
70-pound roasters sold up to $14 to $14.50. 


in seven 
20,000 hogs, 
ago and 
best heavy 
same prices 
latter topping 
bacon hogs sell 


Receipts this ve ar 
up 18,2 


Late sales were made of hogs at $11.50 to 
$13.15 

Horses were in the usual supply last 
week, about 350 head being offered, and a 


fairly large eastern shipping demand held 
prices from weakening, good drafters be- 





ing mainly wanted. Sales of draft horses 
were made at $175 to $275 for the better 
class, there being no prime ones of the 
class selling up to $300. Expressers were 
salable at $140 to $175, wagon horses at 
$120 to $155, and farm chunks at $75 to 
$100, with farm mares at $100 to $125. 
Ww. 
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DU ROC JERSEYS 


WAL LAC ES? FAR MER, ‘Nev ember 5, 
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The Get of Greatest Orion Sensation 
Takes With 


The People 


At our recent boar 
and sow sale was 
the first time many 
had seen the get of 
this boar. A few 
top sons of his of a 








little later farrow 
are offered; also by 
Big Bone Sensa- 


tion, Sensation Jr. 
and Greatest Path- 
finder, the boar we 
recently sold for 
$2,000 privately. 


HAMPTON, IOWA 








B. C. MARTS & SON, 








UNEEDA ORION SENSATION! 


Greatest Junior Yearling in the West 


So says Prof. Kildee, 
by the place he gave 
him. 

Special prices 
move quickly, on Iowa 
Wonder and Hi 
Aviator, boars jy 
will be glad to hav: 
the price. Also f: 
outstanding sons of 
Uneeda Orion Sen 
tion, and others 
Great Wonder I Am. 
Duration, High Avia- 
tor and Iowa Wond 





Come at once and get your pick, or write 


BEN & ALF STUDER, WESLEY, |OWA 




















GWIN BROS 


Offer Bred and Open Duroc Sows 


Pathfinder and Great Orion Sensation Breeding 
Predominate in Our Herd 


If you want a herd boar by GREAT ORION SENSATION, we 
| have him—of fall farrow. He's the real herd boar type. A BIG 
Write or visit. 








| HERD TO SELECT FROM. 
GWIN BROS., Morrowville, Kans. 


In Line for Winter Bred Sow Sale 


ur new Duroc herd boar, CRIMSON SENSATION by Great Sensation, will convince Duroc admirers 
that we have something to talk about 
Young boars offered by King Cherry 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. VISITORS WELCOME 


H. A. GUNDERSON, ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


JACK THE GIANT 


DUROC BOARS OFFERED 


Jack the Giant was the pick of all the 125 spring boars raised by Dexhelmera year ago, the ge* of 
Pathfinder'’s Giant We purchased him t® put the finishing touches of scale and stretch in our herd 
We are offering boars that are REAL boars. Guaranteed to sult or your money back. We mean business 


D. B. COOPER, La Porte Gity, lowa 


DUROC BOAR PIGS 


AT $60 EACH 


along your check and if we can't fill your order will return 
check. Sirese—King Pathfinder, Giant Sensation, Lynn's Pathfinder, etc. Weights up to 225 Ibs. and over 


JOHN GRAFF, Estherville, lowa 


RAINBOW COLONEL 


defeated only by 





Long Pathfinder and Giant Sensation 





Guaranteed to please or money back Send 








The recently made Stoux City grand champion, and at Des Moines, 
the grand champion, heads our Diamond Farm Duroc herd 

He's the big ET of the northwest See the 
by him and you will not doubt our word. 


A. L. NEVILLE, 


Dairyland Farm Durocs 


Herd Headed by the Hecently Made Grand Champion RAINBOW COLONEL 


Weight 960 Ibs. He fs the most intensely Ohio Chief and Colonel! bred boar living 
Young boars offered by our prize winning Colonel, Investor and other leading sires. 
We grow big Duroce that WAN. Herd strong in the Colonel blood. 


A. L. HYZER, Storm Lake, lowa 


Duroc Sows For Sale—Also Boars 
We Are Making a Special Offering of Open Sows and Gilts 


including two big. lengthy, high-backed daughters of Premier Chief, one a two-year-old and the other three 
years old; dam by Volunteer of Idlewild. One good, high-backed yearling daughter of Pathfinder from a 
Valley Col. dam. Others by Col. Pathfinder Jr. and other good sires. We have three good herd boars, one a 
line bred Pathfinder, one a top son of Valley Col. out of a Pathfinder dam, and one a son of Big Sensation. 
Will sell one of theee herd boars and — choice spring boars. Priced for immediate sale 


We hold no public sale. Call or write 
HERBERT BARROW & & SON, MILTON, iOWA 


26 Duroc Gilts and Open Sows 


MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 
ng gilts, by Orion Great Sensation, Our Ideal Pathfinder, Great Wonder I Am's 
are such as have been selling from our herd, publicly from 8300 to 6600 
They are real up-to-date sows. 


Mammoth young boars we are offering 


Aurelia, Cherokee e Co., lowa 














} 


Junior yearlings, fal! and spr! 
Type. and Mac's Great Wonder, 


They must go as | am moving to North Carolina, Dec. 1. 
RAY MAYNE, R. F. D. 8, Waterloo, lowa 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


20 fall gilts, 
spring gilts by Big Wonder | Am P rince Pathfinder and Great Orion, Jr 
W. HH. CRAWFORD, 





granddaughters of Pathfinder; 30 spring boars and 30 
Priced 850.00 and up. Herd immune 


LACONA. IOWA 





When writing lo advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 








al 


SEVERAL FALL DUROC BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Two real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our $7,500 boar we got from Marry | and 
that was used witb such great success in his herd. The other is by Golden Wonder, our great | ling 
son of Great WonderI Am. We want to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at the head 
of our young herd 


Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas 


Breeders pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lot of sows 
sold during the sale season 


F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas 

















O’BRIEN SENSATION 


Junior Champion Duroc Boar at Sioux City, 1919 


Six spring boars offered by bim. Good ones—picked from the tops of all raised. One outstandir 
pig by Pathfinder and out of Volunteer Rose 2d, the $1300 sow. Two by Royal Pathfinder. Three t 
Orton Sensation. We are headquarters for herd boars. 


BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 26 


RIENFELD BROS., MONETA, IOWA 
Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


GREAT ORION SENSATION 2d 


is string some of the greatest pigs of the year. You can go into our herd and pick his get 
remember bis get are running with pigs sired by some of the most highly advertised boars of the breed 

For sale now: Two fall boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood to Pathmas- 
ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter sister to Queena 
of Pathfinders, the $10,600 champion sow. We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. 


L. L. BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEARASKA 


DUROC BOARS 


am now offering boars by Royal Pathfinder, Great Orion’s Giant, the third 
prize aged boar at the 1920 Iowa State Fair, and Our Royal Pathfinder, the great 
yreeding son of Royal Pathfinder. Write early to get first choice of these pigs. 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, i0WA 


Royal Pathfinder Herd Boars 


Royal Pathfinder, the world's chanipion aged boar, is a wonderful sire of big type Dur We 
have 50 head of boars and gilts of March, April and May farrow, sired by this great boar and fron ms of 
Pathfinder, Orion Cherry King, Great Orion and Cherry Chief breeding. 

If looking for the best in a herd boar or a few choice gilts, come and see these or write us at on meDe 


tioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
Eim Dale Farm, C. B. JARNAGIN & SON, Monroe, lowa 


PETER HOELZNER OFFERS 


DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS and GILTS 


Have the largest, lengthiest February and March pigs to be found anywhere, by Jerry Orton by Aviator. 
Twelve boars of late farrow by Royal Pathfinder. Priced right to anyone who can develop them. Aiso gil 


by Royal Pathfinder and Royal Sensation 
PETER HOELZNER, EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


PATHFINDER SPRING BOARS 


Sired by PATHFINDER’S TRAILHITTER, the Giant Outstanding Son of PATHFINDER 
I have some of the choicest pigs, weighing better than 200 pounds, to choose from, that I ever sa All 


I ask is the chance to ship you one of these great boars—so I ship on approval. Ef not more than sat 
isfled, you are to return the boar with money refunded. 


Reference—Central State Bank. 
WM.J.LOCKHART, _R. F. D. 1, DES MOINES, we 


BROOKDALE FARMS 


PATHFINDER’S SUPERIOR 


Heads Our Duroc Herd 
The most famous son 6f Pathfinder for hie age—a second prize Des Moines winner. 
by Brookdale Orion Sensation. Also fall boar pigs by Pathfinder’s Superior. 


THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA | 
Three Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for °85 


A boar and two gilts, Also 175 boars for $50 


& boar 
Grand 























A few boars ovvered 














not related. Pedigree with each pig. 
For full particularg write 


ALBERT A. YOUNG, MURKAY, NEBK ASHKA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, November 5, 1920 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


In spite of unusually small receipts for 
eighth successive week, prices de- 
geended last week much more rapidly even 
than is usual at this time of year. Prices 
gill pré bably reach rock bottom within 
the next six weeks. : 
The following table gives data as to per- 
centas' of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 














week from November 6, 1919, to date: 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 
—— : 
5 a 
=| 33 
no nx 
~ Of ~ ° 
S| £2) e¢ 
o=| 5") 22 
| on = 5, 
io & o 
November 6 to 13 ...... 120 99! 153 
ees ber 13 to 20 ......] 118] 101) 150 
November 20 to 27 ...... 120) 101) 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 .. 112! 105; 147 
P@ember 4to11......} 122{ 100) 136 
December 11 to 18 ...... 105’ 106) 145 
December ae sy eee 32) 149) 142 
December 25 to Ja i'.:} 117| 107) 145 
Seauary 170 8 ......00. 122) 125 151 
5 133| 126] 151 
116} 122) 155 
118] 124] 157 
76 98} 149 
68! 75] 145 
93} 110) 141 
901 75] 138 
78| 99) 138 
95} 102! 136 
114 111) 135 
117} 125} 1387 
32] 112) 132 
20; 104| 138 
27/47] «133 
107| 99} 138 
8} 108 129 

















July 3 Oto August 6 ....] 126] 116] 129 
August 6 to 13 ........ 126} 116] 129 
meet 15 WO FO sacceec 105) 112) 130 
oat 20° te BT ..... 520 107| 107| 127 
August 27 to Sept. 3 ...}] 101) 109! 129 
September 3 to 10...... 91 81) 131 
September 10 to 17 ...... 89 99} 140 
September 17 to 24 ...... 93 92} 146 
September 24 to Oct. 1.. 83 98) 144 
mer © GD © oc cwecncs 81 84) 137 
October 8 to 15 ........- 80 81} 139 
Beeber 15 £0 Ze occcccess 79 88} 143 
Gutober 22 to 29 .....sec- 74, 89] 124 





For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 177,826 hogs at Chicago, 
615.400 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $10.32. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 213,391 at Chicago and 
738,400 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 130 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $13.41 as the answer. 








§ Fresh From the Country 


1OWA, 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, Oct. 29.— 
Clear and cold; the thermometer regis- 
tered 26 above last night, which was the 
coldest night this fall. The farmers are 
busy husking corn, of which there is a 
bumper crop—large acreage and big yield. 
Some report fifty bushels per acre. Corn 
is selling around 50 cents per bushel, 
which will not profit the farmers very 
much when they had to pay such high 
prices for hired help. Wheat, $1.60 per 
bushel; oats, 40 cents; hogs, $12.50, and 
bacon 40 cents a pound, which does not 
bok good either, Butter, 45 cents; cream, 
45 cents: ergs, 55 cents; sugar, $13.50, by 
the sack. Pastures still good. Stock look- 
ing well. The roads are good for all trans- 
portation.—C. J. Young. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, Oct. 30.— 
Farmers are busy husking and shredding 
corn. Most every one has a good crop of 
corn, which is of good quality. It is way 
down in price, however. Cost of produc- 
tion plus a profit at 60 cents a bushel 
does not give the farmer much ground for 
being contented. Hogs, too, have descend- 
ed to a low level when one considers that 
much corn at $1.75 a bushel was fed into 
these hogs.—J. Diedrich. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, Oct. 29.— 
A few farmers who started early have 
their corn about picked, but the majority 
are not more than half done. In a good 
many fields, it is not turning out as well 
48 it looked, and but few, if any, are sell- 
Ing any new corn at the present ruinous 


— Potatoes are plentiful—E. L. Mil- 
er, 











MISSOURI, 

Knox County, (ne) Mo., Oct. 29.—No 
Wheat being sown on account of chinch 
bugs. A good deal of fall plowing being 
done. Pastures good. Corn husking will 
Start about November 1. Corn is flat on 
the ground; good crop on an average and 


fair qi ility. Some hogs dying with chol- 
era \ good many farmers moving to 
town W. E. Callihan, 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., Oct. 23.— 
We ar having a fine fall. Some farmers 
ate ribbing corn, which is a fair crop. 
ns Stock doing well, but markets are 
f0ing 


lower, Lots of pure-bred hog sales 





and also farm sales. Not much land sell- 
ing now. Wheat looks well. Pastures are 
short. No corn selling yet, and no price 
made. But few cattle on feed.—A. A. 
Graves. 


NEW YORK. 


Cayuga County, (c) N. Y¥., Oct. 25.— 
Ten days more will put our farm work in 
good shape. This has been one of the 
greatest years I have ever known in New 
York state. Crops are all good. The fall 
weather has been splendid. Farm help 
has been searce, so much so that I have 
had to help fill nine silos in this neigh- 
borhood, which put us somewhat behind 
in our own work.—Charles E. Guyder. 


MICHIGAN, 
Isabelle County, <c) Mich., Oct. 15th.— 
Weather warm and dry. Rain needed for 
wheat and rye. Wheat and rye all sown 


and coming up. No frost yet Sean 
threshing is on, and only a fair crop; 


farmers getting $4 per 100 pounds. Sugar 
beets are being harvested, and the crop 
is rather below the average, on account 
of the dry fall. Cattle and sheep are 
doing well.—G. L. Koch. 


Recent Public Sales 


YANKEE AND ORANGEPIECE SALE 
A SUCCESS. 





The W. H. Ellsworth & Sons’ sale, at 
Goldfield, Iowa, on October 27, resulted 
in an average of $115 on forty-one head. 
The top was made on Lot 1%, which R. 
C. Henry, of Sheldon, Iowa, got at $585. 
A list of those selling at $75 and ove 
follows: Sows and Gilts—No. 1, P. C. 
Daley, Minnesota, $250; 1%, R. C. Henry, 
Sheldon, Ylowa, $585; 4, John Jeppson, 
Goldfield, Iowa, $75; 8, Lawrence Thomp- 
son, Ellsworth, Iowa, $80; 9. H. W. Wood- 
ard, Eagle Grove, Iowa, $120; 17, 19, Ray 
McCormick, Clarion, Iowa, $75 each; 29, 
John Jeppson, $100; 30, Harry F. Dodds, 
Mankato, Minn., $87.50; 34, R. C. Henry, 
$155; 35, John Jeppson, $105; 36, Harry 
Dodds, $200; 37, Joe Wernett, Eagle Grove, 
Iowa, $250; 38, D. C. Lonergan & Son, 
Omaha, Neb., $150; 39, Bert Willard, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, $90; 40, 41, H. C. 
Schwyhart, Grundy Center, Ia., $78 each. 
Boars—No. 3, Ray McCormick, $145; 10, 
11, 16, H. F. Dodds, $125, $175, $105; 23, 
Sam Thompson, Clarion, Iowa, $270; 24, 
Bruce Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa, $100; 
31, W. W. Duarn, Algona, Iowa, $185; 32, 
33, Lawrence Thompson, Ellsworth, Iowa, 
$150, $120. 





BROCKWAY DUROC SALE. 

A fair-sized crowd of Duroc wT 
breeders and farmers attended the J. M. 
Brockway & Co. sale at the Brockway 
farm, near Letts, Iowa, October 25. Prices 
were conservative, and as at most sales 
some sold at bargain prices. Spring boars 
sold up to $305 and spring gilts up to $325. 
A litter of four spring gilts sired by the 
noted Brockway herd boar, Pathfinder’s 
Victory, sold for $1,165, an average of 
$291.25 per head. The top boar was an 
April 23 pig sired by Valley Colonel, and 
the buyers, at $305, were Hanks & Bish- 
op, of New London, Iowa. Some choice 
fal boars went at bargain prices. No. 2 
of the catalog, a son of Pathfinder’s Vic- 
tory, sold for $130, to A. F. Deck, of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. No. 5, a son‘of Path- 
finder, out of a Great Sensation dam, 
sold for $100 to W. H. Jackson, Rose Hill, 


Iowa. The top Pathfinder’s Victory litter 
sold as follows: No. 15, Henry Oak, Co- 
lumbus Junction, Iowa, $230; 16, Glen 









Healy, Moscow, Iowa, $325; 17, Jos. Droz, 
Fairfield, Iowa, $285; 18, Glen Healy, $325. 
Other sales of Pathfinder’s Victory gilts 
included two gilts at $160 and $100 to E. 
D. McReynolds Farson, Iowa. The aver- 
age on forty-three head was $90.33. 





GOODMAN & McCLURE HAVE GOOD 
CHESTER WHITE SALE AT 
LEON, IOWA. 


The top on Goodman & McClure’s sale 
was $500, on No. 33, a spring boar by 
Harvey’s Big Wildwood and out of a sow 
by Kansas Lad. The pig goes to a neigh- 
bor, R. G. Jones, of Leon, and is a great 
pig. Mr. Jones used good judgment and 
bought what he wanted near at home. 
The sows with pigs weer popular, the top 
being $175 on a tried brood sow with a 
good litter of pigs. The average on thirty- 
one head was $68, and most of them found 
buyers near *t home. A list of those sell- 
ing above $50 is given below: No. 37, A. 
D. Wilson, Weldon, Iowa, $57.50; 3%, R. 
G. Jones, Leon, Iowa, $500; 13, H. Spons- 
ler, Humeston, Iowa, $152.50; 17 S.C. 
Rumiley, Leon, Towa, $105; 16, Louis Mc- 
Clure, Leon, Iowa, $175; 18, A. D. Wilson, 
$120; 19, Geo. Baker, Leon, Iowa, $80; 20, 
Frank Hansell, Leon, Iowa, $60; 31, Ben 
Sears, Leon, Iowa, $50; 1, C. F. McClana- 
han, Shenandoah, Towa, $75; 15, D. H. 
Warner, Clarinda, Iowa, $50. 





THE FERGUSON POLAND CHINA 
SALE 


A large crowd, including a number of 
buyers from a distance, attended the C, 
D. Ferguson Poland China sale, at Ur- 
bana, Iowa, October 28. A spring boar by 
F.’s Giant Jones topped the sale at $510, 
going to O. N. Thomas, of Bainbridge, 
Ind. This boar will be known to the 
Poland China kingdom as Peter Jones 
from now on. The fifty head sold aver- 
aged nearly $100. A list of those selling 
fololws. W. H. Cooper conducted the sale. 
3oars—No. 7, O. N. Thomas, Bainbridge, 
Ind., $510; 12, M. A. Thompson, Blair, 
Wis. $160; 32, Guy Secrest, Downey, Ia., 
$300. Sows and Gilts—No. 3, Tow Bros., 
Norway, Iowa, $260; 4, A. T. Workman, 
Assumption, ITl., $205: 5, 6, Frank Stores, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, $85 each; 43, 44. 45, 
Guy Secrest, $85 each; 56, R. F C 
Independence, Iowa, $300; 48, $85: 51, Bill 
Chrissman, $135; 52, C. H 
bana, Iowa, $80. 








Mutual Pure-Bred Live Stock 
Insurance Company 


The first mutual live stock breeders’ 
insurance company to be formed in Min- 
nesota has been organized at the instance 
of the Carver County Live Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association, according to a report 
made to the headquarters of county agents 
at University Farm, by A. F. Laurence, 
agent for Carver county. 

The object of the company is to protect 
breeders of live stock against losses of 
pure-bred animals by death from any 
cause. The company plans to operate in 
eight Minnesota counties, namely, Sibley, 
McLeod, Scott, Dakota, Rice, Hennepin, 
Wright and Carver. The organization 
will be known as the Central Minnesota 
Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company. 
Articles of incorporation have been adopt- 
ed, and the new company will begin writ- 
ing insurance as soon as applications 
reaching a total valuation of $50,000 have 
been received. Nine directors have been 
chosen, two of whom are from Carver 
county. The directors are also to act as 
agents in their respective localities. Any 
person engaged in farming, gardening or 
dairying in the counties mentioned, and 
owner by title or otherwise of live stock, 
is eligible to membership in the corpora- 
tion. 

The first board of directors consists of 
William Noll, Norwood; H. H. Aspden, 
Excelsior; F. A. Thomas, Farmington; 
Hubert Pinski, Arlington; W. J. Otte, 
Randolph; C. E. Stapf, Farmington (one 
other to be named from Sibley county); 
W. P. Meyer, Glencoe, and J. T. Bieders, 
Belle Plaine. The officers are: William 
Noll, Norwood, president; F. A. Thomas, 
Farmington, vice-president; Joseph Bay- 
lor, Norwood, secretary; S. E. Peterson, 
Waconia, treasurer. 

The articles provide that no allowance 
for loss of cattle from tuberculosis shall 
be permitted, unless the herd of which 
the animal under consideration is a part 
is tested at least once a year for tuber- 
culosis by a veterinarian approved by the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board. No al- 
lowance for loss of cattle from blackleg 
or foot-and-mouth disease, or for loss of 
swine from hog cholera will be permitted. 

The rate of assessment for cattle is $2 
for cach $100 of insured valuation for the 
first $500 of valuation. For amounts of 
insurance desired above $500, the rate will 
be increased 50 cents per $100 valuation 
for each $500 of increased valuation. The 
rate of assessment for swine will be $4 
for each $100 of insured valuation for the 
first $300 of valuation. For amounts of 
insurance desired above the said $300, the 
rate will be increased 50 cents per $100 
valuation for each $300 of increased valu- 
ation. 

County Agent Laurence has found that 
one of the principal reasons why a larger 
number of farmers do not have a better 
bred class of live stock is the fact that 
the mortality among high-priced animals 
is as great as among scrubs. The rates 
for insurance demanded by private com- 
panies, he says, are so high as to be near- 
ly out of reach of the average farmer, 
and he believes a live stock breeders’ mv- 
tual company, organized on a sound basis, 
will give the desired protection at low 
cost. 





Fall Honey Crop Short 


The fall honey crop has dropped off 
very greatly, due to the adverse weather 
in the latter part of the summer, says 
F. B. Paddock, Iowa state apiarist. Many 
bee men who figured on the fall crop to 
carry the bees over the winter will have 
to feed the bees during that time. 

The best feed for bees is honey. Some 
feed sugar, but it is not satisfactory, and 
the bees will come out better if they are 
given their natural food. Every year 
Iowa loses $500,000 from bees which were 
poorly wintered, and died. A thoro inves- 
tigation of all hives should be made before 
they are put away. All honey-dew honey 
should be removed. MHoney-dew is the 
Sweet secretion of plant lice and not real 
honey, which is a plant secretion. Honey- 
dew is not good bee food. Storage of bees 
fin cellars is the most common way of 
wintering. Be careful in putting them 
away that they are allowed air and can 
come out in the room when they want to 
fly. Many bees are smothered to death 
by being too well put away. 


Ownership of Stock Yards 


A few weeks since the government re- 
fused to accept the first plan proposed by 
the packers by the disposal of their inter- 
est in the stock yards under the agree- 
ment made with Attorney General Pal- 
mer. The packers have submitted a sec- 
ond plan, which is under consideration. 
It contemplates putting the control of the 
principal stock yards in the hands of a 
board of five trustees to be appointed by 
the court. The packers will turn over 
their stock to these trustees, with the un- 
derstanding that it shall be sold as oppor- 
tunity offers, the first preference being 
given to farmers who wish to buy it 

The government has stated that it will 
not approve any plan which does not 








leave congress free to act with regard to 
the stock yards and their operation, or 
which shall contemplate a modification of 
the agreement entered into with the De- 
partment of Justice It is further re- 
quired that the packers shall dispose of 
all securities which they may take in part 
payment for their stock yards interests; 
and that if the yards are turned over toa 
board of trustees, they shall have the 
right to hear all complaints by packers 
and shippers or others concerning the 
management of the yards, and shall have 
authority to correct the conditions which 
cause the complaints, and to operate the 
yards according to their own best judg- 
ment, 

If the new plan of the packers should 
go thru, it is expected that a corporation 





will be organized known as the Union 
Stock Yards, Incorporated; that the capie 
tal stock shall be of three kinds, first 


preferred, second preferred, and common, 
and that this stock shall be sold as rapid- 
ly as possible, preferably to stockmen and 
commission men. 
° ° 
Grain at Chicago 

Twenty-five hundred and twenty cars 
of grain, the record number sampled in @ 
single day by the Illinois state grain and 
inspection department, may be exceeded 
before the present grain moving season is 
over, The department, which prepares 
samples of grain for sale on the Chicago 
board of trade, a world open market broad 
enough to handle any quantity, has passed 
upon as many as 30,000 cars of grain in 
one month. The scores of employes in 
this state department which operates un- 
der government regulations have been so 
trained in the science of sampling and 
grading that they are ready to meet al- 
most any glut or congestion this season 
without delaying the movement from that 
department. 

In the yards each 
inspectors examine cars of grain that 
arrived during the night. Condition of 
the car is noted, then it is opened and a 
probe resembling a giant cheese tester 
sunk deep into the car. It is withdrawn 
with a sample which is placed in a bag 
and taken to the state grain inspector's 
office, where the grade is determined by 
experts. Other experts from the board of 
trade take samples in a like manner, thus 
providing a double check on condition and 
grade. The annual strain on this depart- 
ment may be understood by the fact that 
more than 400,000,000 bushels of grain are 
sold in the cash department of the board 
of trade annually. 


They'll Be There, All Right 


A candidate for governor in Illinois said 
recently: “Shéuld I be chosen as gov- 
ernor, I do not intend to follow my own 
judgment upon these matters. I want the 
farmers to visit me as often as they can. 
And I shall be ready to go and confer 
with them whenever they wish me to do 
so.”” He need not worry. Illinois farm- 
ers are organized now, and they can be 
depended upon to “confer’’ with any gov- 
ernor who is elected; also to advise, coun- 
sel, suggest, instruct, and caution—and if 
necessary do several other things with 
him. 


morning the state 





Armee Oct Lack ws | 


The Armour people seem to be out of 
luck just now. Not long since, the Are 
fmour Packing Company and a number of 
the principal individuals connected with 
it were indicted for profiteering in New 
Zealand mutton. Recently, the Armour 
Grain Company was fined under a charge 
of adulterating and misbranding twenty- 
eight carloads of oats It is claimed by 
the Department of Agriculture that these 
oats were adulterated with feed barley 
and dirt and chaff, the adulteration run- 
Ming from 10 to 18 per cent. It is an old 
case which began six years ago. 


Why Save It? We’ve Got Too 
Much Now 


Here is a display headline in a recent 
issue of a Chicago daily: “Huge Saving 
in Meat Is Plan of Conference. Big Meet 
of Packers and Live Stock Men.” 








Sixty Hereford Exhibitors at American 
Royal Show—Heerford entries for the 
American Royal Live Stock Show, at 
Kansas City, November 13 to 20, have ex- 
ceeded all expectations. Sixty exhibitors, 
many of whom are new faces this year in 
the show ring. are bringing forth 554 
Herefords in the breeding classes and 50 
steers in the fat classes These figures 
show approximately 100 more cattle en- 
tered than at least year’s Royal. Of the 
animals entered, 224 are bulls and 330 fe- 
males. Several prominent herds which 
have not appeared in the arena whl make 
their first showing of the year at the 
Royal, and lively interest is being mani- 
fested as to how they will stand with the 
winners which have been out so far. In 
addition, there will be a larger show of 
single Hereford steers and of carloads 
than last year 
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DUROC-J ERSEYS. DUROC JERSEYS. DUROC JERSEYS. 


© NiIRAne 
- HANSEN'S DUROCS 
Big T Bred Right, 
FALL BOARS SHOW BOARS Fd Morris Duroc Sale £ Type, Bred Right, Pricea Rignt 
March farrow, shipped on approval. Guar- 
BIG TYPE BOARS ® anteed as represented. Pedigrees furnishe ad. 


Call or write 


4 hg yp Rg Fag ns H. HANSEN, Jr., 


oe Sine Webster City, lowa, Nov. ff aaa 7 


Herd num- 























Orion ¢ herry Sr. 


ere eam & SON 38 Head Go to Make UP the Offering 38 Duroc Herd Headers 





SAC COUNTY KIRON, |OWA Strictly hand picked spring boars, inc 
— ALL FINE, THRIFTY STUFF gargs cotarenaing sone, of Aviator, and one 
sons Of Pathfinder. These are strictly « 
rin Duroc Boars Seventeen are spring gilts, 17 fall and spring boars and a pigs. Orders filled promptly 
few open sows. Among the latter is a senior yearling by A. L. RICHMAN, =_ 
PATHFINDER. Box 102, BUNCETON, mo. 





and as a result the best of our herd goes. 


Bired by - champion Glant Wor 
Sensation, Jack's Orion Be 









Other sires represented are—SELECT AVIATOR, JOE VOL 
all S ORION 2d and KRUGER THE COL, - 
It is necessary to materially reduce our breeding operations 3 nt 
~~! Ande r Prin 3 





lon 





















































950 to 675 each, and guaranteed to please or money 


Porter,Grand Big Orphan | wh Sheldon c . ‘ . = 
dy r en in Sheldon call us—we want to meet Ww F HADLER T t k 
and Sheldon Clansman. | you. 2 miles south and 1 mile west of oe Te r ITon a, lowa 


tay lee l of good type and we | FOR CATA LOG ADDRESS Sensation Breeding 
' 40 Spring Boars. 40 Spring G 
HILLCREST FARM || £, A. MORRIS, Webster Gity, lowa i Teed Sow 1 Agel 
ROY DEMORY, Mer. INDIANOLA, IOWA ? Write 
mm es : J. L. McILRATH, Auctioneer. MENEFEE & TURNER, ADAIR, |OWA 
% 7 =. 
| | DUROC BOARS AND GILTS } | une... SOnSsation Boars 
} 3ig, stretchy spring boars 600D ONES—DUROCS 
f and long, deep spring gilts, - : mm 
‘ > »0 eeding e get of Sensation’s Type by Great Or g 
i Pr Bax! sc0 — no Pm “ ’ 7 SHELDON BIG TYPE POLAND-GHINA BREEDERS tion, dams by Pathfinder's Tppe. One good fall t 
i cigioace tees a a aes a 4 —. } by Great Orion Sensation. 
ee yi e > *stor o ; , : 
; cianiahalk - iileraertietaiesa teammate We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than Any Town in the United States samp mane. ssitntiacainad ee paek 
and .shipped on approval SIX BIG HERDS WITHIN THREE MILES OF SHELDON, IOWA i orthington, Minn, 
Aen J.J. KRAMER | JOHN WEGTER 
| ads 
i Sc eiemeneeien LESS TT Home of 
UROCS | enano oie onraan | "sng Sheldon Clanoman ||| arsiehGizine Sanat 7 Sonat cnt 
} s gain, Great Pa nder, Aviator, G 
i BAILEY FARMS D are ~d 7 : a. Sensation I Ama ond RoGecuser Pathfinder. 
‘ : a fs Sows bred for fa ers. S 2 ars sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won- 
H Growthy spring boars, weighing up to 200 Ibs., at | A few spring boars by Big Pe) me ot ee > aoe ee derI Am. Also a few Short-horn bulls. " 
| 





Sires, Giant Investor, King Orion Cherry Jr., and We breed only the best. 


fon Great Sensation 2 
iene cheeks with aret letter and if we cannot fill Farm located in SHELDON, IOWA SH ELDON, IOWA 


order it will be returned. N.W. part of town. Vol a Valle Durocs 
HENRY g y 


F. H. BAILEY, Battle Creek, lowa Ww J os G ooD 
"a RSP RAS - 
s KO ERSELMAN At the old stand and with a little more scale this 
\ year we are in a position to please Wallaces’ Farmer 


SU NRISE HERD Wellworth Stock Farm 


















readers with a good boar. 104 raised and the best 
Rainbow and Wellworth Orange in Service \ Maplewood Stock Farm only offered. They are by our big boar, Cherry Orion 
ainhow a 4 j MaPLEewoop WonpER King except a crack litter by Brookdale Orion Sen- 
Big Type Durocs of Quality Sows bred for fall litters. Fall boars by and SHELDON CLaN8MAN sation. Write 
Rainbow Giant Prospect and Wellworth . .n.M 
A two year old[berd boar, sired by Cherry King | Oremes for sale now. — poten * was corns padre —s Bandalia, lows 
Orion, a good one. Also 12 epring boars, big, hueky | Farm half mile north of fair grounds. sale now y 
fellows, cholera immuned. We guarantee satisfac > 20 6000 DUROC FALL BOARS 
1 Write call 
_ gad | S H E L DO N ’ IOWA Two miles east of Ss h e I d on, la. The real business, heavy-boned sort. Price 875 to 
J. ¥ Ww. LIsTeR, Conrad, lowa | $125. Send along check, as we guarantee to sult or 


i money refunded; or we will ship on approval. Also 


good spring boars. 
8 8 Everything of standard big breeding. 


N. K. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 
Matchless Herd —- 
Evolution, Giant Pros- Duroc Spring Boars 


pect, Giant Price and 
: a With thrift and growthiness. Sires, Put's Top 
Rainbow sows bred for Col. 2d, 785 Ibs. at 2 years, and the grand champion 


i Gol. J. A. Benson 


Sprucemead Farm 


Scotch Shorthorn bulls. 
Fall and spring boars 





Duroc Spring Boars 


With Scale 


The get of our mammoth Royal Or a, by King 
Orion Cherry. Also big pigs by Brookdale Orion 





Pare W ay. NV ~~ 
Sensation, Giant Sensation and Sensation the Great. by a bb my St. apie. fall litters. Rainbow Col. 
Our sow herd {s in keeping with the best. We are wey a ogg ll Fall and spring boars. Bred sow sale January 26. 
advertising our boars to sell. Let us hear from you. and Kevolution. Farm joins town onS.E, HARLAN SEXTON, Cherokee, lows 





Farms south of town. Call, wire or write. 


SHELDON, IOWA SHELDON, IOWA Falland Spring Duroc Male Hogs 


| Also two yearlings for sale. Al! of the best blood 
uroc er oar He = A EE A ET STS = lines are tepresented in my herd. Spring boars 
weighing 200 pounds and up, #55; fall boars, $85; 


yearlings, $100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
8CHU R. R. 


FOR SALE . ; } W. A. SCHULTZ, 4, Estherville, lows 
Orion Cherry Dream, sired by Cherry King | ig ype 0 all ina Dring Oars ac 
Orion 241311 by King Orion Cherry 80765a and out of 
a dam by Educator's Mode! 169835. Farrowed March | j D uroc Ss Pp r i n g B °o a rs 
2, 1918: has 114-inch bone, stands 38 inches high and e s Pi my You Will Like at the Price 
will weigh 800 pounds {in medium flesh. We guaran D bi T t d d P d g ‘at th E h 2 by Big Bone Sensation, son of world’s champlon. 
tee this boar in ev ery way ou e rea e an a e 1 ree } ac Balance by High Model Chief, and from highly bred, 
Priced for quick sale at $150 big sows. We have good boars. 
SCOTT & KUEKBL ‘ER, c alamus, fowa These are the boys for the farmer. They will make hogs that will weigh from EDMUND HAUPT, Rowan, lowa 
700 to 1,000 pounds each. They are long, heavy boned, deep bodied, high backed, on 


and any one of them will bring what you give for him on the market when he has n 
PRING BOARS rendered his measure of service. The sires are our big boars, Giant Smooth Bone 2d, Boone Trail Stock Farm 
that weighs over 1,000 pounds; Giant Jumbo 2d, another 1,000-pound-and-over sire; ull a ae cares gee ote | Leer Fee 








ELMER NEWBERG, Beaver Creek, Minn. 









































Big Chief, a descendant of the great boar, Miller’s Chief, an 800-pound yearling, and A > 
. . , ; - ° 4 m, Pathfinder a , 
Two growthy March boars by Major Sensa- other noted boars. The dams are sows weighing up to 800 pounds and over. The er and Giant Reformer blood lines 
tion, dam by Cherry Fan ~s ae by sires and dams are here on the farm. We can show them to you, and also can show HENRY i UARSEN, Route 3, Eagle Grove, la. 
Othe ee ee ee eee eo you over 300 head of the largest Polands you ever saw, if you will give us a visit. — —— 
brs of Orion Cherry King breeding. ¥ : pet emia’ ned . ~ 
Send your check right with the order. If the hog doesn’t suit, you can return him Du roc Boars $60 to $80 


GAINES AND SMITH oe ee eo ae ey The sort we like to send out—the big, growthy 


type. Popular breeding. Also achoice yearling by 

















KINDERHOOK, ILLINOIS W. H. Coo PE R, Hed rick, lowa een pvgeen oma the sire of champions. We are 
— — J. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, lows 








Duroc Jersey Boars [Poland Sale of the Herds of Andrew Freese} | 0c Fall and Spring Boars 


Am now offering choice spring boars, 











of March and April farrow, with Path Pp Also some good open 
finder and Orion ¢ herry King breeding and H. G. oppen spring gilts. 
back of them They are priced right E.A BONHAM Macksb { 
° . urg, fowa 
EMERSON CRABS AT ALLISON, IOWA, SATURDAY, NOV. 20, 1920 en 
EKASAN i ‘i Ma offers 
About 30 head of choice boars by Senator Tim, Allison Giant, Big Bob and Orange Big Joe ore > hy ts toned Gees ane gilts, 
Reynolds, ilinois and out of choice sows. These young boars are choice individuals. grown under regular farm conditions. Satisfaction 
———— For particulars write to either consignor at Allison, lowa. guaranteed. A. H. SPARKS, Leon, lowa. 








Sunset Herd of Durocs ANDREW FREESE —> = Allison, lowa <= 1H. G. POPPEN POLAND.CHINAS 


i Sianonone | WYATT, ESCHER & LUETHS’ |POLAND GHINA BOARS 

































by Iowa Great Wonder: also three very choice late 5 im- 
: 3 good, husky, heavy boned, epring boars, ai! im 
junior yearlings, two by King Orion Cherrs e muned, at $50.00 Lad 
rat ; > t each. Some sired by Orphan ! 
other a grandson of | athe nder. Priced below thet HOME OF BIG POLAND CHINAS 3d, prize winner as a pig at National chow Would 
— R 5 Headed by the three mammoth boars, Giant Senator Jr., Big Giant and eet jae ee ee ; ai 
eadec 8. 7) a a Major Jumbo, senior champion at recent Nationa 
S. D. JENSEN, West Bend, lowa HERD NUMBE $ 3 Giant Big Bob. Forty spring and five fall boars offered by above sires. One show. Also one fall homer Taspeation invited 


ey ee outstanding fall boar and two of January farrow, the like of which we have yet to see. We are offering a 


UALITY DUROCS Have for sale at all wonderfu! lot of boars—great bone, scale and ruggedness. wa 
QUA red: ory sOWSs, MANNING, IOWA W. Ss. Austin, Dumont, lo 


Ite, open 


























and bred; boars of all ages t to €2 ad herds of — BiG TYPE POLANDS WITH Quat TY 
the most ¢: most exacting. Shallenbe ree r Farms, Argyle, » ® s s S Big stretchy gilts, well grown, bred for spring ers 
Saptiaiaiaeeeenschiaciasesinemmnsininas Aetna Hira ae | 1] | Nl a 0 all Oars | to “Despatcher, he by Designer, the $30,000 ler. 
$50» } BUYS a Duroc spring boar weighing up to ] 5 ay + 50 fall pigs of Sept. farrow sired by Parrish’s Giant 
200 ibs. on Oct.1. Fifteen are grandsons of Joe, double treated. aie er prices. All backed by 
Pathfinder. others of Orion and Colone! breeding. The A few choice boars and gilts sired by Mountain Giant, dam by The Clansman. Also a few Feb- the Parrish guarantee. Write your wants. H. 8. Ty 


best lot l ever raised. E. D. Darling, Esthervilie, la ruary boare and gilts priced right. Beoking orders for fall pigs. PARRISH, R. F. D. 81, Carbondale, Ill. & 





